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Nori CE. 

Owing to the Government having taken over our old premises, 

we have removed to new offices, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 2, where all communications should be addressed. 
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TO OUR READERS. 
Should our readers experience any difficulty in obtaining the 
Spectator during their absence from home at Newsagents or 
Railway Bookstalls, will they please communicate at once with the 
Manager of the Specrator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
—. W.C. Bad where all back numbers can be obtained ? 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


EE 

\W* are glad to learn, as we go to press, that terms for the 

settlement of the miners’ strike have been arranged 
between the Government and the Miners’ Federation Executive. 
As, however, the compromise has to be submitted toa ballot 
of the men,'it would be premature to assume that this lamentable 
dispute is at anend. Everything depends, as we saw a fortnight 
ago, on the wording of the ballot paper and on the advice given 
to the men by their leaders. It may be hoped that the Executive 
will use their influence this time to bring the strike to a speedy 
close. We have no official information, at the time of writing, 
as to the terms which have been drafted in the course of the 
week’s negotiations. But it is understood that the miners will 
receive a temporary advance of two shillings a day on condition 
that they co-operate with the coal-owners in securing the increased 
output of coal which is absolutely essential. 





The extremists led by Mr. Cramp, who dispute Mr. Thomas’s 
leadership, persuaded the delegates of the National Union of 
Railwaymen on Thursday week to order a railway strike at 
midnight on Sunday, “‘ unless the miners’ claims are granted or 
negotiations resumed by Saturday, October 23rd, which result 
in a settlement.” This was, of course, “direct action” of an 
unmistakable character. The delegates informed the Prime 
Minister that they were satisfied that the miners’ claims were 
“reasonable and just,” and that he must therefore take his 
orders from them or expose the community to the serious 
inconvenience of a railway strike. Mr. Robert Williams, the 
secretary of the Transport Workers’ Federation, announced 
the same day that “the whole of the working classes” would 
have to join issue with the Government. Mr. Williams, who 
received a medal from Lenin for his distinguished services to 
the Bolshevik cause, is not entitled to speak for “the whole 
of the working classes,” most of whom support the Coalition, 





But his wild threats illustrate the temper of the men who really 
engineered the miners’ strike. 


The Prime Minister, speaking late on the same night in the 
House, described the interference of the railwaymen’s executive 
as exceedingly rash, indiscreet and precipitate. He had been 
engaged with some of the miners’ leaders for two days and was 
making favourable progress, but the railwaymen’s action had 
embarrassed both parties to the negotiations, by encouraging the 
irresponsible sections whom the leaders found it hard to restrain. 
The Government were trying to find a peaceable solution, but 
it would be easier if the miners were not interfered with. Mr. 
Thomas, whose desire to be all things to all men had caused him 
to lose control of his executive for the time being, begged the 
Prime Minister to go on with the negotiations, without regard to 
the railwaymen’s threats, of which he disapproved. 


Mr. Smillie on Thursday week made a violent speech in Glasgow, 
as if to show that he was not, after all, a man of peace. He 
accused the Government of seeking to “ play the capitalists’ 
gamo”’ by defeating the miners, as a preliminary to destroying 
the other trade unions. It is a monstrous charge which Mr. 
Smillie must know to be untrue. He insinuated also that the 
Government was preparing to overawe the strikers with machine. 
guns and aeroplanes. Mr. Smillie can hardly complain if, after 
uttering such wild misrepresentations, he is not taken seriously 
when he professes a desire to increase the output of coal. Itisa 
sad misfortune for the miners, most of whom are honest and 
patriotic citizens, that they should allow themselves to be repre- 
sented by embittered revolutionaries of Mr. Smillie’s type. 


On Friday week the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade 
Union Congress decided to call a special conference of trade 
union executives and stated at the same time that action by 
separate bodies was undesirable. The railwaymen’s executive 
received a further snub on Saturday when the miners’ executive 
asked them not to prejudice the position by striking. Mr. 
Thomas, in a speech on Sunday, warned the railwaymen that 
extreme tactics were unwise. It was indeed apparent by then 
that most of the railwaymen did not want to strike on behalf 
of the well-paid miners, with whose quarrels they had no concern, 
and that a strike forced upon them by their executive would 
have split the union. Meanwhile the miners’ leaders had 
resumed the negotiations with the Government, which were 
concluded on Thursday, The Trade Union Conference met but 
did nothing. 


We print elsewhere a letter from Mr. Claude Montefiore 
dealing with the Jewish problem. We of course agree heartily 
with Mr. Montefiore that there are plenty of patriotic English 
Jews. He is one of them. We have never stated otherwise. 
There are, however, as we have pointed out, plenty of English 
Jews who, though they fought well in the war and are in every 
way good men, feel that they are Jews first and Englishmen 
second. These men we do not condemn in the very least, but 
we do not consider them as Veri Socii—i.e., complete British 
citizens. We esteem the law of love as much as Mr. Montefiore, 
but we deny absolutely that we have violated it in what we have 
written as to the Jews. It is only by gross misrepresentation 
that the Spectator can be described as encouraging the perse- 
cution of the Jews. 





The young King of Greece died on Monday after an illness 
occasioned by a monkey’s bite. King Alexander, who was only 
twenty-seven, succeeded to the throne in June, 1917, when his 
father, King Constantine, was deposed and his elder brother, 
the Duke of Sparta, was excluded from the succession on account 
of their violent pro-German sympathies. King Alexander had 
played the part of a constitutional monarch with much tact, 





and his premature death is a loss to Greece. His younger 
brother, Prince Paul, has the right of succession if he cares ta 
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avail himself of it. M. Venizelos has, however, made it clear 
that the ex-King and his eldest son must definitely renounce 
their claims before Prince Paul is permitted to ascend the 
throne. Failing Prince Paul, the Greek Chamber, with addi- 
tional deputies elected for the occasion, will elect a new King. 


The Bolsheviks, in alliance with the Turks, presented an 
altimatum to Armenia on October 17th, requiring her to break 
dif relations with the Allies, denounce the Turkish Peace Treaty, 
and admit Bolshevik and Turkish troops into the country. 
Turkish forces gave point to the demand by invading Armenia 
and marching on Kars. Other Turkish troops invaded Georgia, 
in the direction of Batum. The Armenians and Georgians 
appear to have checked these unprovoked invasions. But 
the affair’ deserves recording to show that the Bolsheviks, 
contrary to the belief of the British Labour Party, pay no regard 
whatever to other people’s “right of self-determination.” It 
is much to be regretted that Armenia receives no support from 
the West. We have our hands too full already, but there are 
others who might help if they would. 


The elaborate clauses of the Treaty of Versailles under which 
Danzig was to be a Free City while Poland had the right to 
use the port have proved difficult to work. The Council of 
Ambassadors last week drafted a Polish-Danzig Convention 
which Poland declined to accept. This Convention would place 
the whole port under the control of a Polish-Danzig Council, 
whereas the Treaty gives Poland a distinct free area in the port. 
The question assumed practical importance during the Bolshevik 
attack on Warsaw, when the Danzig dockers, presumably under 
orders from Berlin, refused to unload ships bringing supplies 
for Poland. It is clear that Poland must be protected against 
further hostility of this kind, and that the Danzig people must 
reconcile themselves to co-operating amicably with the Poles. 


A serious native riot occurred on Saturday at Port Elizabeth. 
The president of the Native Workers’ Organization, named 
Masabalata, was arrested. His followers attacked the police- 
station with the object of releasing him. The police and troops 
had to fire before the mob would disperse. ‘The natives then 
attempted to seize the power-station outside the town, and to 
burn the petrol stores, and the police were again compelled to 
fire. Twenty-two persons were killed and forty wounded in 
these affrays. The rapid increase of a black industrial class 
has been followed by the spread of extreme Socialism among 
the natives in the compounds near the large towns. It is easy 
to imagine how the inflammatory doctrines to which the ordinary 
British workman is immune may lead the half-educated or 
illiterate natives astray. The black agitators are of course 
encouraged in their racial propaganda by the bitter dissensions 
between the white parties. As there are less than a million 
and a-half white people in the South African Union and at least 
five million blacks, the question needs very careful handling. 
Mere repression will not suffice. 


The Government announced in the Board of Trade Journal 
last week that they would not exercise their right, under a 
tlause of the Peace Treaty, to seize the property of German 
subjects in this country “in the case of voluntary default by 
Germany.” ‘The announcement was somewhat obscure and has 
given rise to much unfavourable comment, especially in the 
French Press, which is unfortunately obsessed by the idea that 
Mr. Lloyd George wants to make things too easy for the Germans. 
But the matter is really very simple when it is explained. All 
that the Government meant to say was that the property brought 
by German subjects into Great Britain since the Peace Treaty 
was ratified and trade resumed would not be confiscated for any 
violation of the treaty by the German Government. It is clear 
that German merchants would be slow to deposit money in 
British banks or to sell goods to us on credit if their property 
might be seized at any moment. The announcement will give 
confidence to the traders in both countries. It has no political 
significance, for the German Government would not be restrained 
from breaking their word by the fear lest German merchants 
might sustain losses, 


Mr. MacSwiney, the Lord Mayor of Cork, committed suicide 
in Brixton Prison on Monday. He had—or is said to have— 
refused food since August 12th last, when he was arrested with 
other conspirators. He was tried by district court-martial on 
August 16th and sentenced to two years’ imprisonment with 
hard labour for having in his possession the secret police code 





ese ete 
and some seditious documents. There is no reason to doubt that 


Mr. MacSwiney, who held highrank in the Republican “army,” 
was privy to the cruel murders of policemen for which Cork se 
acquired an evil reputation. With the obstinacy of a fanatic he 
proceeded to punisb himself forseventy-four days. The blame rests 
not with the Government, but with the Sinn Fein leaders, and 
especially the Roman Catholic clergy who encouraged the 
wretched man to take his own life. It would need a skilful 
casuist to reconcile their action with their Church’s denunciation 
of suicide as a mortal sin. We comment on the case elsewhere, 
A small party of troops on a motor-lorry, escorting a car with 
despatches, was ambushed by Sinn Feiners on Friday last on 
the road from Bandon to Cork. Lieutenant Dickson, of the 
Essex Regiment, and a soldier were shot dead, two soldiers 
died of their wounds, and two others were wounded, The 
despatch-bearer escaped during the fight. On Monday a police 
patrol was attacked near Grange, County Galway; three 
policemen were killed and three wounded out of a party of eight, 
We have seen no word of regret for these murders in the papers 
which sympathize with Sinn Fein and give much space to stories 
of ‘‘reprisals.” It is stated by the Irish Government that 
Sinn Fein is finding it difficult to support the families of the 
rebel leaders who are “on the run.’”’ Some of the rebel funds 
were found and seized in a Dublin bank on Tuesday. The Irish. 
American agitators, apparently, do not send much money to 
Ireland, finding a better use for it in their own country. 


Sir H. Greenwood was asked on Monday and Tuesday in the 
House to justify certain cases of alleged “ reprisals ”’ in Ireland 
to which wide currency had been given by certain newspapers. 
He was able to show that, as we have always suspected, some 
of the stories were grossly exaggerated, while others were sheer 
fiction. Thus a Dublin paper described how a man had been 
flogged in the Portobello barracks, and published a photograph 
of his lacerated back. Yet the story, on inquiry, proved to be 
utterly false. There were no police in the barracks at the time, 
and the troops stationed there knew nothing of the matter. In 
another case, where some Sinn Feiners were said to have been 
flogged, it turned out that they were assaulting a party of police 
who defended themselves with their belts. It is lamentable 
that such stories as these should be printed in London news- 
papers without proper verification. The Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary and the troops are doing their duty bravely in face of 
great difficulties, and they ought to be protected from this 
systematic libelling at the hands of Sinn Fein propagandists. 


The intimate connexion between the extreme Labour men 
and Sinn Fein is well illustrated by the case of the Protestant 
carpenters employed in the Belfast slipyards. The executive of 
the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters, to which they belong, 
resolved on May 27th last that “‘ the organized workers ”’ ought 
“to refuse to manufacture or transport munitions of war for 
Treland or for Poland.” When Sinn Fein caused the murder of 
Colonel Smyth, and stirred up riots in Londonderry, the Belfast 
workers in July last drove all Sinn Feiners out of the shipyards. 
The Carpenters’ executive then proposed that the yards should 
be closed. When order was restored, the Protestant workers 
agreed to work with Roman Catholics if they were not Sinn 
Feiners. The Carpenters’ executive, however, decreed that the 
Belfast shipyards were to be put on the black list, and threatened 
to expel all members of the Union who worked in the yards. 
The Protestant carpenters, finding the executive deaf to all 
remonstrances, resolved to remain at work. They are now 
threatened with the loss of their Union benefits because their 
executive disagrees with them in politics and openly sympathizes 
with the Sinn Fein rebellion. It would be well if the validity of 
the executive’s action could be tested in the law-courts. 


By an ironical coincidence Mr. Adamson, one of the miners’ 
leaders who have done so much to cause unemployment, had to 
move, in the House on Thursday week, a resolution urging the 
Government to do more for the unemployed. He had no 


practical suggestions to make. Dr. Macnamara in reply pointed 
out that the miners’ strike had hampered the Government's 
schemes for providing work on roads and houses, and that the 
building trade unions must be prepared to relax their monopoly 
in the interests of the unemployed ex-Service men. Dr. Addison 
said that 16,000 more skilled men were needed for the building 
sehemes in progress, and that the Labour Party had given him 
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no help whatever. A notable speech was made by Mr. A. 


Hopkinson, who, speaking as an employer, said that employers 
were still too ready to pay any wages, whether the men worked 
or not, and to put the cost on the consumer, with the result that 
trade was declining and discipline in industry was lost. He 
suggested that, if employers would limit their profits, as he 
himself had done, the workmen would respond by increasing their 
output, being assured that they would not thereby “ make the 
poss a millionaire.” The Chancellor of the Exchequer may not 
think so well of an idea which would greatly reduce the proceeds 
of the Income Tax and Super Tax. 


Sir L. Worthington-Evans, in the House on Friday week, 
explained the financial arrangements «nder the Home Rule 
Bill. The balance of Irish revenue over expenditure this year 
was estimated at £22,250,000, but the Government proposed 
to require from Ireland a contribution of only £18,000,000 and 
to make Ireland a free gift of the land annuities, valued ‘at 
£3,250,000 a year. With other items, Southern Ireland would 
have a surplus revenue of £7,000,000 and Northern Ireland a 
surplus of £2,250,000. Moreover, the Treasury would grant 
at least £1,000,000 for the two Parliament buildings that would 
be required. The Government would insist on retaining the 
control of Customs and Excise and of the Income Tax in Ireland, 
Several Unionist members urged that the financial powers of 
the Irish Parliaments should be enlarged still further, but the 
Government remained firm. Sir Edward Carson expressed the 
hope that the Irish Parliaments and the British Treasury would 
co-operate in amending the scheme if it proved to be unfair. 
He mentioned that the Six-County Area would pay 44 per cent. 
of the total Irish contribution. 


The Government introduced on Friday week an Emergency 
Powers Bill ‘to make exceptional provision for the protection 
of the community in cases of emergency.” The Bill was read 
a second time on Monday by 257 votes to 55. Mr. Asquith 
and several of the Labour members contended that the Bill 
was introduced at an inopportune moment; Mr. Clynes sug- 
gested that it would be taken as a challenge by the extremists 
in the Trade Union Conference called for Wednesday. Lord 
Robert Cecil, while admitting that the Bill was desirable, 
thought that it might be postponed for a week. The Prime 
Minister in an emphatic speech asked the House to consider the 
possibilities. Suppose that the railwaymen’s leaders carried 
out their threat to strike, the Government would have to act at 
once so that the strikers’ families and the rest of the community 
might be fed. Were the “Triple Alliance” to plan an attack 
on the nation, while the Government were not to prepare to 
meet that attack ? 

The Emergency Powers Bill was considered in Committee on 
Tuesday. The Labour members professed to believe that the 
measure was directed against trade unions. They would not 
admit that the development of the political strike, avowedly 
directed against the community, had forced the community to 
entrust the Government with powers that were not needed in 
the case of the old-fashioned industrial strike directed against 
employers. The Independent Liberals gave them half-hearted 
support. The Home Secretary accepted an amendment of 
Lord Robert Cecil's, limiting the effective duration of any 
emergency proclamation to a month, after which Parliament 
would have to decide whether it should be renewed. The Bill 
was taken again on Wednesday and read a third time. An 
amendment was inserted to allay the imaginary fears of the 
Labour Party lest the “ right to strike” should be taken away, 
as in Bolshevik Russia. 

The Duke of Northumberland, presiding at an excellent 
lecture given by Mrs. Webster on “The History of World 
Xevolution ’” on Wednesday, spoke very plainly about the hidden 
forces behind the miners’ strike. ‘These men, he said, had a close 
connexion with Moscow. ‘Certain Labour leaders went to 
Downing Street not thinking of wages but of something quite 
different.’” The Government had tried to influence ‘“ Labour ”’ 
to adopt moderate courses. The Duke of Northumberland 
suggested that the Government would do better to let the public 
know the whole truth about the doings of the extreme Socialists, 
who unhappily have more influence in the Labour executives 
than they have with the rank and file. The working man would 
be astonished if the real aims of some of his self-appointed leaders 


were revealed. Miss Sylvia Pankhurst’s letter, on which we 


sentenced on Thursday to six months’ imprisonment fot 
publishing seditious articles. 


We trust that the Admiralty will reconsider its surprising 
and regrettable decision not to publish the official account of the 
Battle of Jutland, which a Committee of naval officers has been 
compiling. Sir James Craig in the House of Commons on Wed- 
nesday made the excuse that an account based on British official 
evidence alone would be one-sided and that a forthcoming 
volume of Sir Julian Corbett’s Naval History of the War would 
deal with the battle as illustrated by the official evidence. The 
excuse is wholly unconvincing. Sir Julian Corbett’s views will 
be most interesting, but the country has a right to know what 
the Admiralty itself thinks about the battle, now that all the 
available facts are before it. The suggestion that the official 
account should be withheld in order not to compete with a 
semi-official publication, for which the Admiralty takes na 
responsibility, is untenable. If it be true that certain distin- 
guished officers cannot agree as to what happened, they should 
all be given full opportunity to state their views in appendices 
to the Admiralty’s account. The Service will not gain by any 
attempt to suppress these differences of opinion about the 
greatest battle in its long history. 


Mr. Geoffrey Drage, in Monday’s Times, calls attention to the 
new return of expenditure on “ public assistance,” amounting 
to not less than £172,813,293 for last year. To this must be 
added, for the current year, £68,000,000 for insurance, unemploy- 
ment donation, education, housing and old age pensions, as 
well as £72,000,000 for war pensions. Deducting voluntary 
contributions, Mr. Drage estimates that £286,000,000 is required 
in rates and taxes, as compared with £25,000,000 in 1891, for 
“public assistance” to individuals. Omitting the cost of 
education, £225,000,000 is being spent, and 20,000,000 people 
are benefiting by it. Mr. Drage does a service in putting these 
stupendous totals before the public. Few people realize the 
cost of our social legislation, or that, for example, London, which 
was spending £7,000,000 a year on education before the war, will 
in ten years’ time be spending £19,000,000. Revolutionary 
disorders would, of course, destroy this vast system of “* public 
assistance.” Only a very prosperous and peaceful community 
can hope to bear the immense burden which Governments have 
light-heartedly piled on its back, without counting the cost. 


Every one is talking about the abnormal rise in the London 
rates. An analysis compiled by the London Municipal Society 
shows that in 12 boroughs where the Labour Party has majorities 
the average rise, as compared with last year, has been 6s. 5$d. 
In three boroughs dominated by Labour members and Progres- 
sives the average rise has been 6s. 7d. On the other hand, the 
average increase in the rates of 11 municipal boroughs controlled 
by the Municipal Reformers has been 3s. lljd. Rates are 
taxes; and the local additions. thus made to the national taxez 
which we all have to pay are terrific. ‘he best that we can hope 
for from the catastrophe is that ratepayers will become less 
apathetic. The burden is made for their backs by the men whom 
they return to power. ‘They cannot complain if they let spend. 
thrifts into office through not taking the trouble to oppose them. 
On the average only one in four electors votes at a municipal 
election. The Labour triumphs at the last municipal elections 
were in a sense well deserved because Labour worked hard to 
procure them. But before long the popular party at municipal 
elections will not be that which promises all kinds of flashy 
Jack Cade schemes, but that which promises a reduction inv 


rates. 


We must add our hearty congratulations to those of the many 
journalists and literary men who gave a dinner on Wednesday 
night to celebrate the centenary of the firm of Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son. The newspaper Press owes much to the enter- 
prise and the scrupulous impartiality of the famous wholesale 
newsagents, who had built up a wonderful distributing system 
even before they started«their railway bookstalls. It is 
right also to say that literature is much indebted to them 
for greatly extending the facilities for the purchase or loan of 
books. Their new bookshops have been a boon to readere 
and writers alike. We wish Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son a 
continuance of the prosperity which they have so well deserved. 





Bank rate, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Apr. 15, 
nt ©) 


1920; 6 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 82} 





comment elsewhere, is enlightening. Miss Pankhurst was 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 


THE SOLDIER’S DUTY IN TUMULT AND RIOT. 


HERE is no reason why strikes should lead to riot 
and bloodshed, though too often they do so. The 
right to strike, however inconvenient to the community, is 
recognized, and rightly recognized, here—though not in 
Soviet Russia, remember—as an inalienable right. If a 
man cannot withhold his labour—subject to any contracts 
he has made in regard to notice or to some imperative 
need during a war—he is a slave. Just as no man can be 
forced to employ, so no man can be forced to work. That 
being so, there is no reason why strikes should lead to 
physical conflict. Unfortunately, however, the men who 
claim the right not to work also claim a right to exercise 
a veto upon the work of others. Hence comes the strike 
riot. Such rioting is often made to look as if the State, at 
the orders of the employers, were trying to drive the 
strikers back to work. As a matter of fact,no such thing 
is ever done or even contemplated, except in Russia. 
There, as also in France under Robespierre and the Terror, 
the workman is not allowed the right to strike. The 
notion of forcing men by the rifle and the bayonet to 
produce against their will has never crossed the brain of 
even the most haughty of British Bureaucrats or the most 
fantastic of Capitalists. We doubt if even Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb contemplate it as one of the reserve forces 
of the Socialist State. We feel sure Mrs. Snowden does 
not. 

But though there seems so little excuse for a recourse 
to force during a modern strike, we know, unhappily, that 
Labour conflict, if unduly prolonged, often ends in street- 
fighting or something very like it. It is most necessary, 
then, that those who may be called upon to prevent or 
to put down attempts to use physical force by physical 
force should be fully instructed as to how they are to act 
in case of conflict. Needless to say, it is impossible to 
foresee the future and the circumstances under which riots 
will arise, but it is, on the other hand, quite possible to 
enunciate principles for the guidance of magistrates, 
soldiers and police, and to lay down certain broad rules 
for their action. 

In the first place, the human instruments employed to 
revent the destruction of Public Order must be made to 
eel that they will not be deserted by their chiefs, however 

great the temptation: they will not be thrown to the 
wolves or sacrificed upon the altar of Opportunism. They 
must know beyond all doubt that as long as they act in good 
faith and without malice, and do not violate their orders, 
they will be protected. For example, if an officer in charge 
of police or soldiers is told to prevent a mob from proceeding 
down a particular street, and if in carrying out the order 
there is great loss of life, the blame, if any, must fall on 
those who gave the order, not on those who executed it. 
Next, this sound principle must not be kept in form 
but violated in fact by orders being cast in an ambiguous 
mould. Orders must not “hedge” or seek by subtly 
contrived words to place the responsibility upon those who 
carry them out and not upon those who give them. 

So much for the over-mastering principle. It is possible, 
however, to be more specific. (1) Those who have to 
deal with mobs or any form of tumultuous or angry assembly 
must be warned never to show hesitation or indecision, nor 
to exhibit any doubts as to what their orders are or how 
they are to carry them out. A group of men without a fixed 
plan or policy is sure to be overwhelmed. (2) Next, those 
on whom is imposed the duty of maintaining order in 
perilous times must never let their opponents know how 
they mean to deal with a certain situation if it should 
arise. There may, in fact, be only one way possible ; but 
even if there is, it should never be stated. Omne ignotum 
is the soundest of principles. The unknown is always 
far more impressive than the known. If the officer looks 
determined but gives not the slightest clue as to what his 
action will be, rumour in the crowd will soon build a romance 
as to the awful things to be expected. (3) Next comes the 
often violated, but never safely violated, rule, “If you 
have recourse to shooting, remember that half-measures 
may be your ruin.” It may not be necessary to fire at all ; 
but if it is necessary, then firing with a faint heart and 


ST 
indecisively will produce the worst of evils. If you fire 
to disperse a crowd which is committing outrages, of 
beginning an attack which may lead to very serious congo. 
quences, to leave it undispersed is one of those follies which 
are among the worst of crimes. No one must encourage 
irresponsible or reckless firing or firing just as a reminder 
to the mob to look out. Firing, when it takes place 
must always be carried out in the most serious spirit and as 
something absolutely necessary, and not as the whim of 
the officer. People must be warned in every possible way 
to disperse ; but these warnings must not cause delay to 
an extent which might frustrate the carrying out of orders 
to use physical force. It would, for example, be wrong for 
an officer in command of troops to give another half-hour’s 
grace so that fresh efforts may be made to get a part of the 
crowd to disperse if other parts of the crowd use that time 
to push their way round and cut off his retreat or isolate 
his force and prevent it being strengthened or relieved. 

Here, once again, it is necessary to enforce the importance 
of certainty of action. If the soldier knows that he will 
be supported by the authorities, and if this is not only 
quite clear to the officer, but through him to the men, 
he is far more likely to be able to be considerate, to ac: 
coolly, and with prudence and humanity, than if he 
is in a state of nervousness or mental confusion caused by 
uncertainty. A man will take responsibility much more 
readily and wisely if he is quite sure of where he stands 
in regard to his superiors. And let us never forget that 
in war or civil tumult there is often just as great a responsi- 
bility involved in not acting promptly, however good the 
motive, as there is in action which may prove to be 
premature. In the French Revolution again and again 
torrents of blood were shed because the King could never 
make up his mind how to act, and so could not give clear 
and coherent orders. Indeed, it is not too much to say 


that, if Louis XVI. had been capable of giving an order, 
not only would he have kept his own head on his shoulders, 
but he would have saved the French people, whom he 
sincerely loved and for whom he was quite willing to 
undergo any sacrifice, from their ten years’ agony. As 


Tallien and other survivors of the Revolutionary times 
were wont to declare, it was the King’s refusal to let the 
Swiss Guards fire that made the Revolution possible. 
But though firmness is essential, and though rioters, who 
are in law and fact felons, must learn the nature and 
danger of the crimes they are committing, no sane person 
wants to adopt the tyrant’s or the revolutionary’s plea 
that bloodshed is necessary. The idea of firing or killing 
in order to strike terror into the minds of the people is as 
abhorrent to good policy as to good feeling. 

Another matter which must never be forgotten, either 
by officers in command of troops or by the Government, 
is that the soldiers and, of course, the police must have 
proper protection from unfair attacks made upon them 
—in the form of shooting from behind hedges or firing 
into the backs of soldiers and police in the streets. 

We have already dealt with the question of reprisals, 
but must say once more than it can never be right for the 
troops to take the matter into their own hands and inflict 
reprisals upon individuals whom they suspect of crime. 
But though there must clearly be no casual reprisals of this 
kind, the Government must make it their duty, as It 
certainly is their right, to inflict reprisals, not, of course, 
for mere abuse or “ booing,” but for serious attacks upon 
the national forces. Unless they do so there are sure to 
be wild and indefensible reprisals, attended every now and 
then by some of the villainies of lynch law. To put the 
thing in its clearest form, if a hostile population claims 
by words, or at any rate by deeds, the rights of belligerents 
and actson the principle recognized in open war—that 
whenever you see an enemy you have the right either 
to shoot him or take him prisoner—the Government must 
adopt a similar position. When a civil population takes 
to fierce and homicidal belligerent acts it is madness for 
the Government to stand by and to pretend that t hey are 
not at war. They cannot ignore the fact that if their 
men are murdered and there is no hitting back, on the 
plea that it was impossible to secure the arrest of the man 
who fired the shot, or, again, that none of the persons 
who saw the murder committed could be got to give 





evidence, then the soldiers and police will soon be reduced 
to either mutiny or inaction. A one-sided war is not only 
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an absurdity but an impossibility. Even soldiers so well 
disciplined as those under the British Government cannot 
stand it, and ought not to be expected to stand it. 


Officers should continually bring this fact before their 
civilian superiors. No one, of course, in his senses 
would suggest the brutal and unfair plan of taking hostages 
for the good behaviour of a district and shooting them 
in case of murders, for that involves the killing of the 
innocent. But if there must be no killing or punishment 
of hostages, which, indeed, is absolutely contrary to the 
principles settled at The Hague, it is perfectly fair and 
right for the authorities to insist, in the case of a state of 
civil war such as exists in Ireland, on making it clear 
who are our friends and who are our enemies, and in 
doubtful cases on obtaining ade uate guarantees for good 
behaviour. Here, again, nobody suggests that a man 
should be shot, imprisoned or fined merely because he 
says he is an Irish Republican and hates England. It is, 
however, quite fair to ask him whether he is in favour 
of maintaining law and order and whether he will assist 
in the work. If he refuses to answer these questions, 
then it is right and reasonable to count him as an enemy, 
to watch him very carefully, and, if need be, to insist on 
his giving bail for good behaviour, and very substantial 
bail. There is no oppression in finding out who is with 
us and who is against us in maintaining the peace, and, 
indeed, it is the very least we can do to protect our men 
from outrage. 

We have one more thing to say in regard to men in 
command and their subordinates. We trust that they will 
not be terrified by what text-books say about the civil 
courts having power over them and holding them respon- 
sible for this or that act. It is quite right that the law 
should be laid down as it is laid down in the books, but the 
officer maintaining law and order need have no fears. 
He should know that the law will support and protect him 
whenever he has acted in good faith and with the desire 
to prevent killing or injury of human beings or destruction 
of property. All these are at law serious crimes and 
felonies, and he and the soldiers under him have not only 
the right to prevent such crimes, but have a positive duty 
to do so. In fact, if they see felonies committed, or 
preparations made to commit them, and do not do their 
best to prevent such doings, they will themselves be guilty 
of felony. The officer, as long as he has a clean conscience, 
need not have the slightest fear of the Common or Statute 
Law, whether it be strengthened or not strengthened by 
the new enactment. 





SUICIDE—ABETTING, AIDING, AND INCITING. 
te Lord Mayor of Cork has starved himself to death 

in Brixton Prison. To prevent him from committing 
this criminal act the authorities did everything that was 
in their power. On the other hand, the Lord Mayor's 
friends and relations in efiect aided, abetted and encouraged 
him to commit the crime of self-murder. Stranger still, 
the ecclesiastics of the Roman Church who visited him to 
give religious aid and consolation appear to have done 
nothing to dissuade him from so grave an offence. By 
refraining from so doing and by giving him the ministra- 
tions due to one in full peace with the Church they in fact 
endorsed his action, and this though the Roman Church 
has set its canon so unreservedly against self-slaughter. 
No doubt the Casuists have attempted here as else- 
where to fritter away the sin of suicide by the arts and 
crafts of distinction, but in the case of suicide, almost 
more perhaps than in that of any other crime, they have 
been unsuccessful. The teaching of religious authority 
remains clear. Even the men whose amazing subtleties 
Pascal exposed in the Provincial Letters could hardly find 
an ecclesiastic expert who had declared the allowability 
of suicide probable—i.e., capable of proof—and accordingly 
self-homicide not certainly a crime, but instead a matter 
open to argument. 

To destroy oneself, in the view of the Church as of the 
Law, is murder, and murder is sin. The British Govern- 
ment and the British people need have no sense of remorse 
nor even misgiving as to whether we did right in not allowing 
the Lord Mayor of Cork to escape the punishment due to 
very serious crimes because he claimed the right to annul 








his sentence by the threat of suicide. Unless it is wrong 
to punish a man for treason and felony and the planning 
of treason and felony, we need have no uneasiness in 
this matter. Very different would be the feeling 
awakened when some unfortunate soldier or policeman 
walking in the streets or along some country road meets 
his death from the mutilation of a soft-nosed bullet, fired 
by a foot-passenger coming up quietly behind or by an 
assassin concealed in the ditch. For such deaths we have 
a deep responsibility, and must not only grieve but ask 
ourselves in anxiety and contrition whether we have done 
all we ought to do,and could do, to protect these gallant 
men and to save them from the hands of murderers so 
cruel, so cowardly, and so ruthless. If mortal sorrows 
touch us at all, for these indeed our hearts should be 
much more nearly touched than for the misguided and 
self-condemned fanatics of a hunger-strike. 


There is nothing to move us in the case of the Lord 
Mayor of Cork more than in that of any other deliberate 
suicide. That the Lord Mayor showed courage and 
fortitude we do not, of course, fora moment deny. There- 
fore we rightly feel less indignation in his case than in 
that of the persons who supported and encouraged and 
abetted his misdemeanours. He suffered. They posed 
as patriots in ease and safety. Even in a bad cause the 
man who goes into the firing line is less to be condemned 
than he who sends him from a place of safety. The Junker 
lieutenant in the trenches, in spite of his bad opinions, was 
a much better men than the Kaiser or his Chancellor. 

What was really happening in the case of the Lord Mayor 
of Cork? What was he doing or trying to do? These 
are questions which it is necessary to ask, for to deal 
effectively with the Sinn Feiner we must understand him. 
The Lord Mayor of Cork was not merely endeavouring to 
defeat the cause of justice and to show that he could 
render himself immune from punishment by taking advan- 
tage of the sentimentalism of a war-worn and divided 
nation and the timidity of an opportunist Government. 
He wanted to do a great deal more than to save his own life, 
and herein, of course, he may claim a certain sympathy 
the sympathy which we all accord to the man who pushes 
and presses every point against an opponent as far as it 
can possibly be pushed. The Lord Mayor’s object in 
threatening to starve himself to death was to make murder 
and the planning of murder safe and easy for his friends 
and colleagues, The pretence that we are not at war with 
Ireland, and therefore must not inquire too closely who are 
our friends and who are our enemies, makes it very difficult 
to detect and punish the Irish murderer. When a police- 
man or soldier is killed in a street by a shot in the back, 
dead men tell no tales,’ and the witnesses intimidated 
by the fear of death say as little as the dead. But murder 
on a great scale requires organization, and that organization 
undertaken by the Irish Republican Army could not by 
any means be so easy to hide as the actual work of the 
assassin, The organization of murder and of murder 
societies is only punished in Ireland with imprisonment. 
If, then, imprisonment could be -made practically im- 
possible by the hunger-strike, the cause for which the Irish 
Republican Army was striving would have in effect been 
won. We have too much kindliness to hang for any 
crime less than actual murder, and our only other resort— 
imprisonment—would have had the sting entirely taken 
out of it by the threat of suicide. Still, to persuade people 
that you can plan murder and join murder societies 
without any very serious consequences is not altogether 
an easy task. Therefore, very great issues depended upon 
the final success of the hunger-strike. 

At first the Sinn Fein plan met with a very great success. 
Men were arrested for the gravest of crimes and placed in 
prison. They were at once ordered by their superiors in 
sedition and homicide to take no food. They obeyed, 
and after they had reached a certain stage of emaciation 
and weakness and there was danger of their dying they 
were let out—often to return again, and again play the same 
game. Imprisonment became a farce. At last, though 
not till far too late in the day, the Government decided 
that the prisoners would not be allowed to open the prison 
doors at their own will by the simple device of threatening 
suicide. In future, if they voluntarily turned their sentences 
of imprisonment into sentences of death, the Government, 
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though it would do everything it could to prevent suicide, 
would not be intimidated. 

Very soon after this perfectly sound resolve had been 
taken, one against which no just charge of inhumanity 
ean possibly prevail, the Lord Mayor of Cork was found 
guilty of a very grave crime—not a political crime, but 
one in fact, though not of course in name, involving the 
organization of murder. The Lord Mayor—and here again 
we admit his courage and hardihood of mind—determined 
that he must have a trial of strength with the Govern- 
ment. He must prove to his fellow-conspirators in the 
Irish Republican Army, of which, remember, he was one 
of the leaders, that they were safe in their attacks on 
soldiers and police because the Government, whatever it 
might say, would not dare to let the hunger-striker die. 
Probably Mr. MacSwiney and the members of his family, 
and the other persons who encouraged him in his suicide, 
did not for a moment believe that the Government would 
dare to do what they said they would do—that is, stand 
firm. ‘They trusted by the appeals to sentiment in the 
newspapers and on the platform to beat the Government. 
Unfortunately, however, for the Lord Mayor of Cork, they 
went too far in their protestations and in their aiding and 
abetting of self-murder under an alias at Brixton as of 
murder pure and simple in Ireland. When they saw the 
game was up it was too late to withdraw. 

Possibly the late Lord Mayor's friends and spiritual 
advisers are now regretting this fact, and are seized with 
a feeling of remorse. It is difficult to believe that if they 
had from the beginning helped and supported the prison 
authorities in the measures which they took to keep 
the Lord Mayor alive such measures would not 
have succeeded. Certainly remorse ought to be theirs, 
for never was a man more cynically sacrificed for 
a political aim. The Lord Mayor died in an unsuc- 
cessful effort to defeat, discredit and disparage the 
British Government. That is the long and _ short 
of the whole ignominious story. They and the Lord 
Mayor wanted to be able to say: “ Don’t be afraid. 
Look at Alderman MacSwiney and how he beat them! 
So can you if you like. Never let the fear of imprisonment 
prevent you from joining the Irish Republican Army 
and doing its work. You see, they cannot now even 
imprison you. If they do you can let yourselves out of 
prison at any moment by a hunger-strike. Thanks to 
MacSwiney, we can do what we like in Ireland now.” That 
cannot now be said. 

Perhaps it will be urged that, right or wrong, 
by letting the Lord Mayor deliberately starve himself 
to death we have made another martyr, and shall 
never be forgiven by the Irish people. We do not 
believe a word of it. The Irish are at heart not half 
as sentimental or as easily taken in as the British people. 
They are much better politicians than we are, and under- 
stand facts much more quickly. They know what Mr. 
MacSwiney was trying for, and they have seen what the 
Irish conspirators were playing for in Mr. MacSwiney’s 
threat of suicide. Finally, they have seen the threat fail, 
and they with their quick wits will soon apply the lesson of 
that failure, for failure has a very rapid effect in Ireland, 
just as has success. The newspapers may talk about the 
terrible sense of gloom in Ireland, and of the oaths of 
revenge and so on; but that is a misleading view of the 
facts. What is really happening is that the Irishman is 
beginning to say: “ After all, perhaps the Sinn Feiners 
are not going to win. That being so, I had better go 
gently for a little and not commit myself too much to 
them. If, after all, I have miscalculated in thinking that 
they are going to be my masters, I shall be a long way out 
unless I hedge a bit, and promptly.” 

We have one more thing to say to our readers. We ask 
them not to be influenced by what they read in the pro- 
Nationalist and anti-Unionist papers regarding the death 
of the Lord Mayor of Cork. They must remember that 
the Irish are masters of calumny, and that half the things 
that are said in regard to our rule in Ireland are either 
lies or, what is worse, half lies. The Irish rhetorician 
has a positive genius for political invective. He can 
blacken a man’s character with a certainty and a skill— 
we had almost said a delicacy of touch—which almost 
take one’s breath away by their apparent innocence and 
sincerity. 





LT 
Take as an example the way in which Irish writers b 
; mine: Ts by 
their own pens and by inspiring the pens of ignorant and 
sentimental English writers managed to pour calumny on 
the head of Lord Castlereagh and to represent him as , 
kind of callous and bloodstained imbecile. He was hated 
because, though a strong Whig by inclination, he saw that 
nothing but the Union would save his country. If ever a 
man was written down by others and proved ‘an exception 
to Dr. Johnson’s rule, it was Castlereagh. For a hundred 
years the world believed him to be a ruthless, worthless 
man. Yet now that we look into his case, we find that 
he was an extraordinarily enlightened politician and that 
many of his views should commend him to the Pacifists 
At any rate, he would now be an ardent supporter of the 
League of Nations, and very strongly against anything in the 
nature of vindictiveness to beaten enemies. His memor- 
anda to his colleagues and to the Congress of Vienna, his 
speeches in Parliament in regard to the Holy Alliance and his 
refusal to guarantee the doings of the anti-Liberal Govern- 
ments on the Continent, are examples of his political 
sagacity and his liberal spirit, as also are his Indian 
despatches. Just the same effort to crush by calumny has 
been made with regard to Sir Edward Carson. Sir Edward 
Carson, instead of being the brutal, bloody-minded man 
that his unscrupulous Irish detractors represent him to be, 
is in truth not only one of the kindest-hearted of men, but 
one of the most just-minded. If he errs, it is from too 
great a sensitiveness and from too strong a sense of 
humanity, not from too little. 





REVOLUTION AND PUBLICITY. 


HE Government have done well to let the public 
know more about the dealings of the revolutionary 
faction in this country with the Bolsheviks at Moscow. 
The police on Monday arrested an alien who had just 
left the house of Mr. Malone, M.P., in North London. 
The alien was found to be carrying letters addressed to 
Lenin and Zinovieff, and a letter in cipher to the “ Small 
Bureau, Third International,” at Moscow. One of the 
letters to Lenin was signed by Miss Sylvia Pankhurst, the 
leader of the most violent of the various little Communist 
parties in Great Britain. Miss Pankhurst made no secret 
of her intentions. Her letter began :— 

‘“* Dear Comrade,—The situation here is moving in a revolu- 

tionary direction more swiftly—but, of course, we are far away 
yet. The prices of necessaries are rising, but the cost of living 
is not totally supposed to have risen this month. Unemploy- 
ment is now acute, and the unemployed are restive. One oi 
Lansbury’s meetings was broken up by members of my party 
because he advised peaceful methods, and the crowd supported 
the young dockers, seamen, and others of my party who opposed 
him. Unemployed in various towns march to factories, enter 
them, make speeches and speak of using them. Ex-soldiers 
arm and drill. Do not exaggerate these things—they are not 
formidable yet. Unemployed smashed windows and _ stole 
jewels last Monday when the London mayors led them to 
Westminster. The Communist parties, alone, are neither big 
enough nor bold enough to rise to the occasion.” 
She went on to say that in the Dreadnought she “ tried to 
set a bolder policy,” but that she had been hampered by 
her arrest and release on bail, under a promise not to 
participate in the conduct of the paper before her trial. 
She added :— 

‘**T expect six months’ imprisonment. I considered a hunger- 

strike, but I am afraid that weapon is destroyed now since the 
Government is letting the Irish hunger-strikers die.” 
The admission of an expert agitator that hunger-striking 
has lost its efficiency is valuable. It is still more important 
that the public should see from this letter how the 
revolutionaries work in concert with the criminals at 
Moscow. Many good people decline to believe that any 
British men, to say nothing of women, seriously con- 
template the possibility of doing in this country what 
Lenin and his colleagues have done in Russia—namely, 
to conduct a “ heavy civil war” by murdering and robbing 
all who have the misfortune to be educated and the courage 
to resist the new tyrants. Miss Sylvia Pankhurst, for her 
part, supplies the proof that there are persons wicked 
enough to desire and to plan the ruin of our country. 

The letter, which was read at Bow Street on Tuesday, 
is at the same time reassuring. When the public is merely 
told in a vague way that revolutionaries are at work 
among us, it may either ridicule the suggestion or exaggerate 
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the danger. On the whole, we should do better to make 
too much, rather than too little, of such threats to our 
national welfare, so long as the true facts are withheld. 
But Miss Pankhurst’s. frank confession to her friend Lenin 
shows that ~ heavy civil war” and massacre do not form 
an attractive political programme for this country. She 
complains that the various little Communist sects will not 
unite, in obedience to the orders from Moscow, and that 
the British Socialist Party had tried to conceal the fact 
that those orders had been given, “ Parliamentarism and 
the tameness of the B.S.P. crowd,” she says, “ are sore 
points with our party,” who are, it seems, reluctant to 
work with such fainthearts. Moreover, Moscow has 
shown itself unappreciative of Miss Pankhurst’s strenuous 
endeavours to reduce her mother-country to starvation and 
misery. She says :— 

“T have had a most terrible struggle since I returned home. 
Our press where our paper is printed was suffering : (1) Because 
the Dreadnought owed money. (2) Because we had accounts 
to pay for type metal, and instalments to pay on machinery, 
(3) Ordinary trade fought a little shy of us on account of the 
Dreadnought being printed there. Whilst I was away an account 
ran too long; a creditor got a writ of payment against us in the 
Court. Then all the creditors took fright. On my return the 
brokers were in twice in one week, and I have been fighting the 
situation ever since, writing to this and that person, borrowing, 
and loaded with debts of honour, some of which are (on) the 
point of disgracing me. The Third International in Moscow 
heard my plea when I was there and promised relief. It does 
This week the South Wales Mining Comrades sent 
I borrowed paper 


It 


not come. 
for 6,000 extra copies of the Dreadnought. 
from the Herald—at present I have no paper for next week. 


is not pleasant to go to prison so!” 
And in a plaintive footnote she adds :— 

“Yet I think the fates are very unjust. Need the struggle 
be so hard for some, whilst others only draw from the move- 
ment giving little in return ?”’ 7 
It is creditable to Mr. Lansbury that he should lend Miss 
Pankhurst paper while she, for her part, sends roughs to 
break up his meetings. But itis curious that the Bolsheviks 
should have offered large sums of money to Mr. Lansbury, 
while Miss Pankhurst is left unaided to face unsympathetic 
brokers. We may remark that the Communists, who are 
sure of their capacity to make a new earth and, indeed, 
a new heaven, ought to set an example to the rest of us 
by showing themselves endowed to an exceptional degree 
with the ordinary human virtues. When they are seen to 
be very fallible mortals, excessively quarrelsome, shifty 
and ungrateful, the ordinary man may be excused for 
doubting whether they are the supermen who would 
bring in the Golden Age. 

It will be generally agreed that the publicity given to 
this revolutionary intrigue has done much to check it. 
We are glad to find that the 7'imes has given prominence 
to the letter and has not rebuked the Government for 
disclosing it. On Tuesday the Times expressed great 
indignation because the Irish Office had published a letter, 
found in the Cork City Hali at the time of the late Lord 
Mayor’s arrest, and addressed to him as “O.C. Cork 
No. 1,” in which the rebel “* Director of Munitions ”’ asked 
the late Lord Mayor to report as to the manufacture of 
bombs—for use against the troops and police. The Times 
thinks that it was “ odious ” to produce this letter because 
Mr. MacSwiney was not indicted on the charge of bomb- 
making. It was ‘ odious,” in other words, to reveal a 
little more of the evil doings of the suicide. Yet 
apparently it was not “odious,” on the part of the 
Government, to divulge Miss Pankhurst’s letter to 
Lenin, though no indictment was laid against her in 
that connexion, . 


We trust that the Government will continue to 
throw light on the workings of this international 
gang of plotters. The truth is the one thing that 


Bolsheviks fear the most. It is well known that Lenin 
has refused to allow a League of Nations Commission 
or a Commission from the Labour Section of the League 
to visit Russia and inquire into the working of his 
so-called “Soviet Government.” The reports of the 
British and Italian Socialist delegates who have recently 
been in Russia show why Lenin declines to expose his 
new Utopia to the gaze of a few dispassionate experts. 
If the Socialists, who went to admire, came back disgusted, 


“dictatorship of the proletariat” at work—or, rather, 
failing to work. If the ignorant Russian populace had knows 
as much about Bolshevism in 1917 as they know now, they 
would not have been tempted by Lenin’s promise of Peaca 
and Plenty, and would probably have preferred to remain 
even under the blundering despotism to which they were 
accustomed. It is highly desirable, then, that the civilized 
Governments, and especially our own, should let their 
peoples know all about the Bolshevik plottings. Publicity 
would compel the conspirators to walk warily, if it did 
not dishearten them. Moreover, if it were clearly under- 
stood that the Bolsheviks were planning a violent revolu- 
tion here and in other countries, no party would venture 
to demand that the British Government should enter into 
normal and friendly relations with them. The Labour 
Party has only been able to persist in this demand by 
pretending that the Bolsheviks were nice quiet people 
who had been much misrepresented by the “ Capitalist ” 
Press. But the Labour Party, however skilful it may be 
in manipulating news in regard to strikes, cannot keep up 
the pretence that the Bolsheviks are merely peaceful 
politicians with somewhat advanced views, when they are 
in fact subsidizing our revolutionary factions who seek to 
destroy all our institutions, including the Labour Party 
itself. The average man will judge the Bolsheviks by 
what he sees and knows of their doings here, and the 
Labour Party would be well advised, in its own interest, 
to repudiate Moscow and all its unholy works. 





THE EXECUTIVE. 
| Ch ggrentcagnencod instinctively regard with suspicion 
4 any measure for strengthening the Executive. 
Dunning’s famous motion of April 6th, 1780, ‘ That 
the power of the Crown has increased, is increasing and 
ought to be diminished,” represents the general view of 
our generation as well as his. We have had a sore 
experience of what uncontrolled bureaucracy means in 
the shape of “ Dora.” We have seen that a measure 
ostensibly designed to safeguard the realm could be 
perverted to cover the arbitrary confiscation of private 
property, to fix the height of women’s boots or to forbid 
the playgoer to buy chocolates. The twentieth-century 
bureaucrat is no more to be trusted than the eighteenth- 
century king in the exercise of an unlimited prerogative. 
Nevertheless, we are driven reluctantly to the conclusion 
that the Emergency Powers Bill, which the Government 
introduced and which the Commons read a third 
As a measure 


STRENGTHENING 


have 
time on Wednesday, ought to become law. 
“to make exceptional provision for the protection of the 
community in cases of emergency,” it undoubtedly confers 
far-reaching powers on the Government of the day, who 
will have the right to say when an “emergency” has 
arisen. Ten years ago we should have said that the Bill 
Was unnecessary as well as undesirable. We cannot say 
so to-day when the State, the community, is threatened 
by new dangers, which must be countered by new pre- 
cautions. The trade unions, originally designed to defend 
the workman’s economic liberties, have developed into 
huge combinations controlled by a few ambitious men wlio 
aim at destroying the liberties of the nation. We see 
the leaders of the so-called “Triple Alliance” openly 
assuming that, as representatives of the miners, the railway 
men, and the transport workers, they are entitled to 
dictate to the Government. We see the “Council of 
Action,” composed of the same men with a few weaker 
colleagues, presuming to say what the foreign policy of 
Great Britain shall be, and decreeing that the Moscow 
Bolsheviks should be allowed, if they could, to enslave 
Poland once again. Only last week we had the country 
threatened with a railway strike because the majority of 
the railwaymen’s union delegates thought fit to decide 
that the miners’ claims were just and must be granted. 
It is nothing to the men who are responsible for this 
dangerous agitation that the Government are supported 
by a very large majority of the House of Commons, and 
that the by-elections show the country to be still strongly 
in favour of the Coalition. These men repudiate, in fact 
if not in words, the democratic theory of the constitution. 
They claim that the minority, in the name of “ Labour,” 
shall prevail over the majority. In these circum: 





impartial observers would have a sorry tale to tell of the 





stances the majority is bound to take up the challengs 
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and to entrust the Government in which it confides with 
special powers to keep the minority in check. That, in 
essence, is the case for the new Bill. Z 

The motive of the Bill is clearly expressed*in the first 
clause :— 

“Tf at any time it appears to His Majesty that any action 
has been taken or is immediately threatened by any persons 
or body of persons of such a nature and on so extensive a scale 
as to be calculated, by interfering with the supply and distribu- 
tion of food, water, fuel, light or other necessities, or with tho 
means of locomotion, to deprive the community, or any sub- 
stantial portion of the community, of the essentials of life, 
His Majesty may by proclamation (hereinafter referred to as 
@ proclamation of emergency) declare that a state of emergency 
exists.” 


The complaints of Mr. Thomas and other members of the 
“Council of Action’ about such a clause are little more 
than a paraphrase of the old French comic song, “ Cet 
animal est trés méchant, Quand on Vattaque, il se défend.” 
The Government, on behalf of the community, warn all 
concerned that they will not fold their arms and look on 
helplessly if the railwaymen or any other section try to 
starve the nation into surrender to the will of the union 
leaders. If and when a “state of emergency” exists, 
Parliament is to be informed at once; if the Houses are 
not in session, they are to meet within five days. This 
constitutes a valuable check on the executive. Further, any 
regulations made by Orderin Council under the “ proclama- 
tion of emergency ”’ are to lose their force after a further 
seven days unless both Houses resolve that the regulations 
shall be maintained for a longer period. That is to say, 
the Executive under the Bill is endowed with special powers 
for twelve days at its own discretion; after that, it 
cannot exercise those powers without the sanction of both 
Houses of Parliament. The clause describing the powers 
is necessarily drafted in general terms. In a grave emer- 


gency,in which the community was put upon its defence by 
a violent minority, it would be undesirable and indeed 
impossible to limit the action of the Government in pre- 
serving the peace and maintaining the supply of things 
necessary to life. It is provided, however, that the maxi- 


mum penalty for a breach of the regulations should be 
imprisonment for three months with hard labour and a 
fine of £100, and that offenders should be tried before a 
court of summary jurisdiction. The Government do not 
therefore contemplate any serious resistance to their special 
measures in the event of an emergency arising. The 
“ proclamation of emergency’ would of itself have a 
strong moral effect and would, as we believe, tend to 
restrain the strikers from acts of violence, and recall them 
to a sense of their duty to their country. We cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Asquith, who on Monday subjected 
the clauses of the Bill to technical criticism in detail, 
missed the point. Ifthe community were threatened with 
starvation by a section, it would be justified in protecting 
itself by all the means at its disposal. We cannot restrict 
the nation’s right of self-defence by narrow legal provisoes. 

We attach no importance to the argument that the Bill 
is provocative or inopportune. If “ Labour *—that is, 
not the British working men and women, but the Socialist 
Labour party—wants to stir up strife, it is surely as well 
for the community to be prepared. If, on the other hand, 
** Labour” wants peace, the Bill will remain dormant. 
There is perhaps more force in the argument that it is 
unwise to arm the Executive with fresh powers when in 
the near future a Labour Ministry may take office. It may 
be contended that all the old constitutional checks should 
be maintained with care so as to prevent a Labour Ministry 
from playing havoc with all our institutions and reducing 
Great Britain to the miserable condition in which Russia 
is to-day. For our own part, we cannot accept this line 
of reasoning. We believe in democracy, in the right of the 
majority to rule. If the majority of the British electorate 
should think fit to return the Labour Party to power, and 
Mr. Smillie and Mr. Robert Williams, Mr. Cramp and Mr. 
Lansbury came into office, with a few outwardly moderate 
colleagues like Mr. Thomas and Mr. Clynes, we should 
regret it very much, but we should counsel the minority to 
make the best of it. We do not doubt that the British 
people would soon grow tired of the Labour Ministry, but 
while it was in office it would have to be respected. We 
feel sure that experience of office would rapidly sober the 
better Socialists, as it has done in Australia, and show 





| 
them that there is a wide gulf between the theories of thei 
middle-class advisers and the practical administration of 
affairs. However that may be, if the electors ever choose 
to give the Labour Party a majority, they must take the 
full responsibility. We cannot hope to keep the Labour 
Party out of office by any paper obstacles, and, in streng. 
thening the Executive, we must face the risk that the new 
powers accorded to the Government may be used hereafter 
by the very men who are now ina minority. This, it seems to 
us, is the only possible interpretation of democracy. We can 
never go far wrong if we insist that the will of the majority 
legally and constitutionally expressed, shall prevail, ~' 








PIN-MONEY. 
T this moment—and we are obviously in a period of 
great social strain—the walls of this great city resound 
with irresponsible talk. On subjects of the first consequence 
we all know what ridiculous things are said upon all sides by 
people who if they knew that their words were to be suddenly 
turned into action would be eager to take them back. On the 
smaller subjects of controversy this is even more true than 
with the greater. Take, for instance, the vexed question of 
pin-money. How often does one hear both men and women, 
but especially women, violently denouncing the girls who work 
for pin-money; in other words, who, while men are out of work, 
insist upon earning wages when their fathers could well afford 
to keep them in idleness? On the face of it, it may seem a 
subject for indignation, but surely ten minutes’ thought would 
convince the speakers that they are in the wrong. Supposirg 
that these young women do not take advantage of their easy 
circumstances to work below market rate, and supposing they 
work well—and who will give them market rate if they do not ?— 
how can they possibly be blamed ? How can their fathers be 
blamed either for encotraging and training them to make their 
livings even though those livings are, so to speak, already made? 
To say that no one shall work who does not need to do so is 
absurd. For one thing it degrades the whole idea of work and 
reduces it to nothing but a wretched necessity. If it could bo 
cairied out, the world would be instantly impoverished both 
materially and mentally. Practically, and so far as men are 
concerned, the notion is impossible. At what figure in a 
father’s name should a daughter’s idleness be enforced? The 
suggestion implies the killing of ambition and the ruin of all 
artistic pleasure in work. But apart from the logical outcome 
of the argument, Ict us go back to the immediate question of 
pin-money. We are inclined to think that a well-off father of 
to-day is not only not bound to use his influence with his daughter 
to prevent her competing with men in the struggle for wages, 
but is hardly justified in not enabling her to do so. Ten years 
ago if a professional man was making a good income he regarded 
it as more or less secure. If he had made a fortune, he regarded 
it as certain to be his till death so long as he neither spent nor 
speculated with it. His children’s future, especially his 
daughters’, gave him no anxiety. If a daughter did not marry, 
he was at least sure that she would never want. But is this so 
nowadays ? Every man, however rich, is more or less nervous 
about his money. More and more is taken from him in 
taxation, more and more may still be taken. No one can 
come through such a war as this and not feel afraid of another, 
As well tell a man who has just recovered from a bad _ illness 
to consider that he will never be ill again. His nerves will not 
allow him to live in this assurance. If everything goes for the 
best, it must be a long time before social questions, and that at 
any rate includes money questions, scttle themselves. While 
monogamy continues to be the ideal of the nation, and even the 
most urgent among those who desire to stop well-off girls from 
working hope that it will always remain the ideal, it is a physical 
impossibility that more than a proportion of women, especially 
in the professional class, should marry. It is however, in- 
dubitably true to-day that a girl who works has a better chance 
of marriage than one who does not. Organized pleasure-seeking, 
even among the very young, is becoming more and more con- 
fined to the rich. A professional man’s daughter living at home 
and doing nothing’ has very little chance of coming across 
marriageable men. If she is not remarkably attractive, and if 
she is at all shy, we should say that her chances of marriage 
are very sinall indeed. If, on the other hand, she is constantly 
meeting people of both sexes in the course of business, she 
has as good a chance as there is. Moreover, if she does not 
marry she has an interest in life, and both she and her father are 
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free of the terrible anxiety which must beset every one at times 


as to “ what will become of her” if this, that, or the other 
litical bouleversement should take place, and the result of 
all her father’s labours and successes come, so far as moncy is 
concerned, to nothing. Of course, none of these tremendous 
changes may ever come about ; but we are talking of fears, not 
of cool calculations, and where it is a question of a man’s own 
children and a woman’s own future fear and anxiety, even 
xcessive fear and anxiety, cannot be ruled out. 

Where married women are concerned other arguments, no 
It may very well be urged that a woman 


e 


doubt, have weight. 


with children has enough to do to look after them, and ought to 
accept no rival duty. That, however, 1s a perfectly different 
thing from saying that if her husband can keep her she has no 
right to add to the joint income by work which a man could 
Jo. She may at any time be left a widow, and the uncertainty 
ofthe times is a legitimate subject for her own and her husband’s 


anxiety. 

We presume that even the most thoughtless among those who 
condemn the women wage-earners would not be prepared to 
forbid them by law from what they call taking the bread out 
of men’s mouths. What they would like to do is to re-create 
an atmosphere in which public opinion would forbid their com- 
peting with men for pay. Perhaps they may succeed in creating 
it, but we cannot help thinking that if so they will have done 
harm. Human nature being what it is, the reintroduction of 
an old fallacy will mean that once more idleness is regarded as 
a sort of distinction, and a false ideal exceedingly inimical to 
social good feeling, settlement, and assurance will be set up. 
Again, it would be a vast pity, a real retrograde step, if it came 
to be thought that domestic employments were the only ones 
for which a woman’s wits and physique fitted her. Every one 
admits that this attitude towards women had a very unfortunate 
effect upon Prussian civilization before tho war. 

There is one question, and it is a difficult one to answer, which 
the irresponsible talkers will be sure to put to those who under- 
take to force them to think about a matter upon which they 
are loath to give up an ill-considered prejudice. “Is it your 
experience,’ they may say, “ that outside work is good for young 
women? It may give them chances to marry, but does it make 
them better wives, more devoted mothers, or more contented 
and useful single women ? Old maids may have been a good 
deal laughed at, but do we not all remember a good many who 
would compare very favourably with the modern professional 
woman, and is the young working girl of to-day as delightful a 
creature as her mother was at her age?” It is always exceed- 
ingly difficult to compare the generations—and certainly it is 
the most fruitless of all comparisons. The truth is that every- 
thing has changed. The subject we have been discussing is a 
side question after all. The world in which the charming 
Victorian girls and mothers and the very useful and pleasant 
old maids were brought up is not our world. One thing we think 
is certain, that if we enforce idleness either by opinion or law 
upon the young women of to-day they will not be what their 
mothers and aunts were. Allowed scope for their far more 
abundant energies, they may well be better; but, if forced to 
let those energies waste, they will quite infallibly be much 
worse. 





THE CIVIL SERVAND. 

FPXHE Civil Servant of tradition exists in our minds as a 

composite impression made up from Charles Dickens, 
Anthony Trollope, and the stock types of Punch and musical 
comedy—modified, perhaps, in individual cases by an acrid 
memory of the young man in ‘spectacles who refused to allow 
us a rebate on our Income Tax. We figure him as a languid, 
well-paid and supercilious being with a drawl who hangs loose 
upon society without fulfilling any manifestly useful functions, 
That such a creature exists it would be unwise to deny ; but, 
like the typical John Bull, he is so rare an animal that we should 
be as much surprised to meet him as to meet the stage French- 
man or the cinema cowboy. Cf course, in Government offices, 
as in other great collections of humanity, there are persons 
characterized otherwise than by their efficient dispatch of 
business. There is the gentleman so much engrossed by his 
private affairs that he has no time to earn his salary ; there is 
the official with a taste for publicity who bustles zealously 
from room to room and is always too busy to work; there is 
the unashamed idler who does nothing and pretends to do 
nothing ; there is the solid plodding fellow who does everything 





wrong; there is the Admirable Crichton, capable of all things, 
who attempts them simultaneously «with disastrous results; 
there are sporting, reading, theatrical and convivial Civil 
Servants; and, strange to say, there is a majority of steady, 
hard-working men who take a pride in doing their duty well. 

By the irony of fate it is to this last class that the Servico 
largely owes its unfortunate reputation for “red tape.” The 
languid dilettante of popular legend obstructs nobody actively ; 
he is quite willing that your work should be done provided you 
do not ask him to do it. But the zealous official provides a 
much more formidable obstacle than mere inertia. No con- 
sideration will induce him to depart from the iron-clad code 
evolved by years of office practice. He knows how safe the 
ordinary course is, and how unsafe the unusual; and he has 
no desire to risk his unspotted reputation by departing from 
the beaten track, however specious such a course may appear 
to be in a particular case. He has the faults of his virtues ; 
he has learned to love the Departmental routine for its own 
sake ; he has forgotten the God in the Machine and sacrifices 
you to the bureaucratic Moloch as willingly as he has sacrificed 
himself. That he is what he is results from a radical defect 
in the system. 

A man who has once passed the magic portals of the Civil 
Service Commissioners can look forward with certainty to a 
definite income, rising by £10 or £15 every year to a maximum 
of £400 or £500 per annum. Nominally this increase is subject 
to his obtaining certain certificates of efficiency ; but these in 
practice are withheld so rarely as to be negligible. Loss than 
the stated scale he will not receive ; on the other hand, except 
by a freak of fortune, he is not likely to get much more. Early 
promotion is granted to but one in twenty of the deserving, 
so that the temptation held out to the junior officer is to work 
as little as he can and as carelessly as he dares: the annual 
increment comes alike to energetic Smith and comatose Brown ; 
and when good work and bad are equally rewarded, it is idle 
to expect all the work to be good. Class payment levels down- 
ward ; the slowest horse sets the pace for the squadron. If 
every entrant were given a living wage and subsequent 
increases were made to depend on his personal capacity, the 
nation would secure better service at a lower cost. 

We hold, therefore, that rewards given indiscriminately to 
whole classes are bad, even when, as used to bo the case, the 
donors have no direct interest in the gift. But as we pointed 
out recently, the war bonus awards are doubly bad as coming 
from persons who benefit by their own decision, and as depend- 
ing upon an Index Figure calculated by colleagues who are 
equally interested in having it assessed as high as possible. We 
do not for a moment allege that these officials are actuated by 
unworthy motives ; but we do contend that no servant of the 
State should be placed in a position where he is exposed to such 
influences. 

There is another aspect of the case which we cannot regard 
without regret. The concessions recently made, whatever 
arguments may be urged in their favour, were granted not as a 
measure of justice, but of expediency and principally to prevent 
the possibility of a strike amongst the large body of junior 
officials. That this is so is evident from the consideration of 
one fact. Ifa Civil Servant on, say, £400 a year is fairly entitled 
to a War Bonus of £273 to maintain him in something approxi- 
mate to his pre-war position, an ofiicial who retired in 1914 on 
a pension of £409 per annum is entitled to a similar amount now. 
Yet he gets nothing, the reason obviously being that such 
pensioners are few in number and cannot go on strike. Existing 
Civil Servants have nearly all banded themselves into what 
are in effect Trade Unions, some of them large in numbers and 
Parliamentary influence. That they 


wielding considerable 
interests is 


should employ this strengtu to further 
inevitable, but that they should enforce their demands by hardly 
covert threats of a strike is, in our opinion, eminently improper, 
A Civil Servant by reason of his tenure enjoys certain advan- 
tages which other clerical workers do not possess. He is assured 
of holding his position so long as his conduct is good and he 
exhibits a tolerable degree of efficiency. The dismissal of a 
Civil Servant for incompetency is so rare an event that few of the 
oldest officials can recail a single example, while misconduct 
has to be flagrant before extreme measures are taken. He is 
and if he 


their 


sure also of a pension when his powers begin to fail ; 
dies in harness his heir or next-of-kin will receive a sum equal 
In return for 


’ 


to a full year’s salary of the deceased officer. 
these advantages he is expected to be loyal to the Governmen 
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whatever party may be in power, and not to embarrass the 
responsible authorities hy threats of “direct action.” The 
public have been so long accustomed to the tacit acquiescence 
of both sides in this bargain that they have come to regard it 
as inviolable; but recent events have gone far to undermine 
that confidence and to show how vain is the hope that 
Nationalization will do away with the fear of strikes. 

In every office in the service there are now Whitley Councils ; 
and so far as these provide safety valves for blowing off steam 
which might be dangerous if confined, they discharge a most 
useful function. When a number of men work together minor 
grievances are sure to arise which are not mitigated or removed 
solely because those in authority are not aware of their exist- 
ence; for such grievances the Whitley Councils furnish an 
admirable outlet. But when they are used as machinery for 
wholesale increases of salaries, we confess we look upon them 
with suspicion. They are supposed to conduce to more 
economical working of the Departments by bringing to a focus the 
united intelligence of the officials on all points of management. 

3ut we have not yet heard of any Departmental Council pro- 
ducing a scheme of organization which would result in cutting 
down the numbers of the staff employed. That there is room 
for drastic curtailment of this kind in many, if not all, of the 
offices is a matter of notoriety, yet the desire of the heads of 
Departments to augment their own importance by maintaining 
their staff at its maximum has hitherto co-operated with the 
natural unwillingness to “ do a man out of his job,” to counteract 
the most obvious dictates of economy. ‘I have been forty 
years in the service,” said an old official, “and I never saw 
anything done away with yet.” Under the new Reorganization 


Scheme Civil Servants enjoy vastly improved positions and 
prospects ; it is consequently incumbent upon them to reverse 
the evil tradition and by eliminating superfluities to make good 
tie drain they have caused upon the public purse. Thus alone 
can they justify their own advancement. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
—-___— 

CONDITIONS ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE—THE 

ARGENTINE RAILWAY YEAR. 

(To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—To judge from the course of events during the past 
week, it would almost seem as though the City 
had thriven on the coal strike. Not only have most 
of the Foreign Exchanges rallied from the fall which 
cecompanied the commencement of the strike, but 
many of them stand at a higher level than before the 
strike commenced. Moreover, the Stock Exchange has 
displayed remarkable optimism throughout, refusing to 
believe that the strike would be of long duration, and 
during the whole of the past week markets have been 
elmost buoyant. The reason for this optimism and 
buoyancy may therefore well be sought, for at first sight 
it is a little perplexing. 

The first explanation is to be found in the fact that 
inasmuch as speculative selling for the fall—bear opera- 
tions, in other words—is prohibited nowadays, one of the 
forces accentuating the fall in prices before an apprehended 
event like the coal strike is lacking. Another reason for 
the resistance of the markets to recent events is that 
there is still a considerable volume of money . seeking 
investment, and it is noticeable that in almost all cases 
where an attractive fresh issue of capital makes its appear- 
ance, its ready absorption by the investor soon follows, 
even though the actual initial response to the prospectus 
may not be equal to expectations. The third and more 
important explanation, however, of the cheerfulness of 
the markets is to be found in the fact that the check to 
industrial activities, occasioned by the strike, involved 
the release of large amounts of funds employed in trade. 
As a result first of lower prices of commodities and later 
of the strike, bankers’ loans have probably diminished 
greatly during recent weeks and the volume of credits in the 
Money Market has been superabundant. To some extent, 
no doubt, part of the money released from trade has gone 
to support securities, while expectations of a further 
diversion of cash resources from trade to securities have 
had something to do with the firmness of markets. 

Hut, while far from minimizing the importance of these 
influences, I suggest that they may prove less powerful 





a 
than the Stock Exchange anticipates. If the coal strike 
should not be settled quickly, the result will be utterly 
dissimilar to any ordinary trade reaction, when money 
flows readily into stocks; for impaired confidence, not to 
say chaotic conditions, would be so pronounced as io 
render investment activities unlikely, save in gilt-edged 
and short-dated securities. If, on the other hand, as 
seems to be more likely, the strike is settled before 
this letter appears in print, and if, moreover, it is settled 
on lines promising an increase in output, those banking 
quarters in the City most capable of forming an opinion 
look for an immediate resumption in industrial activities 
on a seale likely to revive quickly the demands for financia] 
accommodation. This in its turn would quickly curtail 
the volume of capital seeking investment in existing 
securities, especially as following the settlement of the 
strike a recommencement of public issues of fresh capital 
on a large scale may be looked for. In fact, while steadi- 
ness of markets may be justified by an improvement in 
the industrial position, it may be doubted whether the 
moment has arrived for any pronounced rise in securities 
as a whole. 

It seems the more desirable to dwell on this point 
because there have not been wanting indications of a 
revival in speculative as distinct from investment activi- 
ties. It is true that the process of contangoing on the 
Stock markets has not yet been resumed, but, nevertheless, 
there is reason to believe that the hidden speculative 
position in many directions is greater than is generally 
supposed, and we know from the experience of the past 
twelve months that speculation at this juncture, whether 
in commodities or securities, is to be deprecated for many 
reasons, one of them being that, owing to the abnormal 
requirements for capital all over the world, there are— 
or ought to be—no spare credits for financing speculation. 
Six months ago, the rise in the Bank Rate was largely due 
to the necessity for checking speculative operations ; and 
inasmuch as we do not wish to see an 8 per cent. rate, it 
must be hoped that banks will do their utmost to cheek 
the recurrence of mere speculative operations. Nor is it 
merely on the Stock Exchange itself—where there are 
indications of revival of speculation and the “ introdue- 
tion” of shares to public dealings as distinct from the 
ordinary offering of them by the prospectus method— 
that signs are evident of the revival of speculation. In 
the householder’s letter-box share-pushing circulars are 
once again noticeable, the twopenny post being evidently 
quite insufficient to check the exuberance of those philan- 
thropists who are so desirous that the public should par- 
ticipate in their money-making schemes. In the Oil Market 
in particular there are abundant possibilities of a genuine 
character to fire the imagination, and that great oppor- 
tunities for the speculative investor in this direction still 
exist is probable enough. Nevertheless, when the public 
is told, as it is in one circular recently received, that the 
individual can buy a block of a certain share mentioned, 
and “‘can rest in his easy chair for ever,” the necessity 
for caution, not to say suspicion, becomes apparent. 
Moreover, it must not be forgotten that it is now, when the 
high cost of living and the claims of the tax-gatherer press 
hardly upon limited incomes, that there is the greater 
danger of the public being tempted to embark on risky 
speculations in the hope of obtaining the much-needed 
expansion of income. 

There should be the less need for the public to indulge 
in imprudent speculation, because the opportunities 
offered for investment in stocks giving both a high yield and 
a fair prospect of increasing capital value are numerous. 
Thus with the 3 per cent. Local Loans stock offered at 50, 
and quoted in the market at nearly 4 per cent. discount, 
an investment with a 6 per cent. yield and a chance of 
ultimate rise in value is ready to hand, while only during 
the past week we have had an issue of fairly attractive 5 
per cent. seven-year notes at 96} per cent. in an important 
industrial concern. Moreover, unless I am much mistaken, 
there will be in the immediate future a continuance of flota- 
tions of capital along lines which will offer to the investor 
high interest rates combined with very fair security. 

The reports of three of the leading Argentine railway 
companies for the financial year which ended on June 30th 
show that for that period at least something like their 
old-time prosperity has returned to these favourites of the 
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British investor. The total tonnage carried. was on 


some of the lines a record in their history ; in others 
it did not surpass the remarkable figures of 1912-13; 
but in spite of this the gross receipts in all cases created 
pew records, thanks to the increase in rates which came 
into efiect in September, 1919. The huge traflics were due 
largely to the release of shipping which followed the signing 
of peace. The harvest of 1918-19 was mainly oarried to 
the ports in the latter half of 1919, while that of 1919-20 
was hurried forward to take advantage of the high prices 
ruling in Europe, and was chiefly carried in the second half 
of 1919. Thus the railways really crowded the greater 
rt of two years’ normal traffic into one financial year, 
and the weekly traffic returns now being shown are poor 
artly because comparison is made with an exceptionally 
ood period, though the restrictions placed by the Argentine 
fovernment on free exports of wheat and sugar are a 
contributory cause. Even if the results of the current 
year fall considerably short of those of 1919-20 as regards 
traffic, however, the companies have a useful nest-egg in 
reserve in the shape of exchange profits. Until last year 
differences in exchange did not amount to very large 
sums, and they were taken into the ordinary revenue 
accounts. Last year, however, exchange profits were 
excluded altogether from the net revenue figures. From 
this source the Great Southern realized a profit of 
£1,230,733, the B.A. Western a profit of £698,943, and the 
Central Argentine apparently about £1,000,000, the 
directors refraining in this case from stating a definite 
figure. These profits are equivalent to an additional 
4 per cent. dividend on Great Southern Ordinary stock, 
an additional 5? per cent. on Western Ordinary stock, 
and of a trifle over 3 per cent. on Central Ordinary and 
Deferred stocks. These sums have been added to renewals 
and reserve funds, in addition to liberal allowances from 
revenue. The yields on the leading Argentine railway 

stocks at present prices are shown below :— 
Div. 


Price. Yield % 
ze 


£ —— * 
oe 916 0 
7s. BY 4 


B.A. & Pacific Ord. ‘ 54 


B.A. Great Southern Ord. 
B.A. Western Ord. , 714 10 7 4 
Central Argentine Ord. .. 6 .. G4$.. 918 4 
” ” Def. 6 .. is See. Ss 
At the moment of writing the Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
report has not been issued, but indications suggest that the 
dividend policy has been even more conservative than in 
the case of the others.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
The City, October 27th. ONLOOKER. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——— >———-— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fll treble the space.] on 

THE MINERS’ STRIKE. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Siz,—I read your leader on the Miners’ Vote in the Spectator 
of October 16th with much surprise. Except for a short spell 
in the Army, where I first made the acquaintance of your 
valuable paper, I have been a coal-miner for twenty years, At 
the risk of boring you to tears, I am going to state a few 
opinions from a miner’s point of view. 

The datum line idea is fundamentally wrong, and could only 
have been regarded as a temporary expedient. Miners are paid 
so much per ton of coal produced—a sum varying with condi- 
tions as to thickness of seam, &.—and so much per day under 
the bonus awards. The bonus is thus a payment made for 
attendance at the mine. In addition, a miner is made up to a 
specified minimum daily wage if his earnings by tonnage and 
bonus fall short of it. 

Now, in mining, as in other trades, there is always a number 
of men who dislike hard work. They form a minority, of 
course, but they profit by the present system, while the hard 
worker loses. The lazy man finds that the minimum wage 
suffices for his needs, and in many cases a willing worker is 
faced with the fact that by hard labour he can only make a 
shilling or two more than the man who takes it easy. It is 
only in accordance with human nature if the hard worker also 
slacks, as the small gain in wages is no inducement to perform 
such an extra amount of work. The datum-line award, being 
on attendance, simply means that if the workers, by their 
efforts, produce a sufficient tonnage the drones benefit by it to 
almost as great an extent as themselves. If these bonuses were 





made part of the ton-rate so that the miner was on piecework, 
then there would be a far greater inducement for a man to 
work hard. And if the minimum wage was reduced, then the 
drones would also have to ginger up a bit. 

Mr. Smillie and the miners’ executive knew well what the 
result of the ballot would be. But Mr. Smillie can now tell 
the electors that he advised acceptance when he makes another 
attempt to enter Parliament. He can also remind the miners 
of his counsel when they lose the strike. 

Absenteeism, when wages are high, is chiefly indulged in by 
the lazy section and by old men whose endurance, after many 
years of extremely hard work, is no longer sufficient for the 
daily grind although the spirit is willing. Amongst the others, 
the more chance they have of earning good wages the harder 
they will work. 

In some countries, Canada for instance, every mine has a 
written agreement in which all piece-work rates are stated. 
If a miner there produces coal to the value of, say, £20 a week 
he gets it, and is counted an asset by the management. In 
pre-war days in some British mines, if a miner earned a few 
shillings more than the so-called minimum wage he also got 
it, and with it a reduction in his ton-rate as a reward for his 
industry. Such reductions are known to the miner as “ partial 
reductions,” and it is not surprising that they are the source 
of much bitterness and suspicion. In my opinion a substantive. 
increase in output could be obtained by fixing the ton-rate t¢ 
include the various bonus awards and giving the miner at the 
same time a guarantee of immunity from partial reductions. 

The Spectator has commented on the common sense of the 
British workman as a whole, but the miner has shown, very 
decidedly, his opinion of the datum line. Is the miner, then, 
blind to opportunities for his own advancement? ‘The majority 
do uet vote for or against any proposal simply because Smillie 
and Co, say so. They were asked to vote, in the last ballot. 
on the datum line only, which simply means that their leaders 
wanted a strike, as the result of the ballot was never in doubt 
with them. If you follow Mr. Smillie’s record you will come 
to the conclusion that a low output is what he 
after all along. His idea is, perhaps, still further to reduce 
output and increase costs until the mines are in such a state 
financially that they will be nationalized to save them from 
utter ruin. 

Great prominence is given in the Press to the high wages 
enjoyed by the miner. I gave up working as such in July of 
this year. At that time I was employed in South Stirlingshire. 
I have worked at the coal face in many places, but never yet 
have I seen miners who worked harder or with more skill than 
The average wage thera 
When you 
labour 


has been 


those of the above-mentioned district. 
is very little, if any, over £1 per working day. 
consider that a man at hard manual 
requires considerably more food than a man at other work, 
you will admit that, in this case at any rate, a miner with a 
family is not in very affluent circumstances. Doubtless, young 
men with no ties are financially better off. But about 
other manual workers? Take the and steel for 
example, which flourishes in mining centres. One great trouble 
is that we have become materialists to a great extent—masters 
as well as men, and not only in the mining fraternity. 

The present strike may not be so entirely evil in its result 
as we are led to believe. The miners know quite well that they 
will lose; indeed, it would be a bad day for the country if the 
Government gave in, as they have done in the past few years. 
The miners are as loyal as anyone else, but the majority are 


exceedingly 


what 


iron trade, 


very apathetic as far as the union is concerned, and the extreme 
element thus have their opportunity. If the result of the 
strike causes an awakening, then it will have done some good 
and a period of industrial settled peace with its 
attendant prosperity. 

You may have observed that statements by Smillie and Co 
as to the owners being to blame go unchallenged. 
ments are very often gross exaggerations, which is not surpris- 
ing when you consider their source. Nevertheless, 
into the doings of the masters during the period of control 
while not acquitting the miners—would not them in a 
very favourable light.—I am, Sir, &c., J. STEVENSON. 

C/o Mrs. Crooks, 1 Ledgate, Kirkintilloch, N.B. 
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THE SUICIDE OF MR. MacSWINEY. 
[To THE Epitor or THe “ SpectatTor.’’] 

Sir,—The Sinn Feiners carry on war by means of little frauds, 
conjoined with honest fighting, not devoid of humour, which 
have to be dealt with seriously now that England, the attacked 
party, is in earnest. We are very grateful to you for the line 
you have taken about the suicide of Mr. MacSwiney, Mayor .51 
Cork. In the face of the direct teaching of the Roman Catholic 
religion, in the face of all thinking that makes life worth 
living, Mr. MacSwiney has committed suicide in Brixton gaol, 
abetted by relatives and friends. I that 
enormous amount of very bad reasoning on the subject. 


there is an 
Evew 


notice 
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the Times thinks that the Cabinet has made a mistake, having 
regard to the popular feeling. As to Mr. Asquith and the 
effete old Liberal Party, they, of course, are endeavouring to 
make political capital over this suicide. They do not seem to 
understand that English feeling regards them with contempt. 
One or two charming ladies of my acquaintance are full of 
horror. Non ragionam di lor. They have other duties to 
perform. 

If Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Balfour, and the rest of the 
ministry are to be assassinated by revengeful Irishmen, they 
would no doubt go to the grave content. To govern success- 
fully, to give the lead to other less common-senseful nations is 
England's duty.—I am, Sir, &c., GeraLp Ritcuie. 

55 Oakley Street, S.W. 3. 





THE IRISH REBELLION. 
{To THe Epiron or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In your issue of October 23rd, under the heading of ‘‘ The 
Irish Rebellion,” ‘ Unionist,” speaking of juries acquitting 
Sinn Feiners, says: “ In one sense I could not blame them, as 
it is a part of their religion that a false oath is justifiable if 
made for a good cause.” Now, the Catholic Catechism ordered 
by the Synod of Maynooth, and used in every Catholic church 
and school in Ireland, contains the following extracts :— 

** Page 33.—Perjury is a most grievous sin. 

Page 37.—No lie can be lawful or innocent, and no motive, 

however good, can excuse a lie, because a lie is always sinful 
and bad in itself.” 
Some other points in “ Unionist’s” letter are also open to 
criticism, but I refrain from trespassing further on your space. 
—Trusting your sense of justice will give insertion to these few 
lines, I am, Sir, &c., Aw Iris Catuo ic. 





THE NEED FOR UNITY. 

(To tHe Epitor or tHe “* Spectator.’’] 
Str,—May one at this hour draw attention to the words of 
Pascal—*‘ toute multitude qui ne se réduit A l’unité est con- 
fusion, et toute unité qui ne dépend pas de la multitude est 
tyrannie’’? May one then warn the sectionalists who are work- 
ing with a single eye to the advancement of the interests of 
their section that the whole is greater than any section: that a 
section may temporarily inconvenience the whole, but that, on 
whomsoever the whole shall fall, it will grind him to powder? 
Esasperation with sectionalism is growing and may become 
implacable. Folk who came through the war are determined 
to preserve the unity which that war brought about, even if 
they are forced by untoward circumstances to resort to the 
desperate expedient, under the Crown, of what the Greeks 
termed a rvpgavyos— the strong man armed who keepeth his 
house in peace at one with itself—I am, Sir, &., 

28 Carminia Road, S.W. 17. R. W. E. Parker. 





“ALLENBY’S FINAL TRIUMPII.” 
(To tue Epitor or tue “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—May I protest against an injustice, no doubt uninten- 
tional, done in your notice of Allenby’s Final Triumph, by 
Mr. Massey? You say: “ He emphasizes the fact that Lord 
Allenby had to part with fifty thousand of his veteran British 
infantry and to replace them by raw Indian recruits.” This 
is hardly fair to the Indian battalions of the 7th Division, all 
of which had served in Mesopotamia, the Ist Guides being the 
newest comers to the division, all the other battalions having 
taken part in the operations of the winter 1916-1917 in 
Mesopotamia, and the Guides in the Tekrit operations. I 
helieve also that the battalions of the 3rd Division had a similar 
record, but writing from memory cannot be certain—I am, 
Sir, &e., “Green TiGer.’’ 

|Mr. Massey statel the facts, which deserve to be better 
known. It is true that the 3rd (Lahore) and the 7th (Meerut) 
Division had served in France and in Mesopotamia. But the 
10th, 53rd, and 60th Divisions had to part with nearly all their 
British battalions, which went to France, and to replace them 
with newly raised Indian battalions. Further, the 75th 
Division, constituted in 1918, was composed mainly of new 
Indian battalions. We may assume that the 3rd (Lahore) and 
Tth (Meerut) had to fill their much depleted ranks with drafts 
from India. Thus there may well have been 50,000 raw Indian 
recruits in the summer of 1918. Lord Allenby refers in his 
despatches to the need for training these troops, who behaved 
extremely well after a few months in Palestine. The full 
details are given in the excellent Advance of the Egyptian 
Expeditionary Force, published in London by Mr. Hugh Rees. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 





JEWS ON JEWS. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The quotations made by your anti-Jewish correspondent 
Mr. Clarke do not invalidate my previous letter. (1) I do not 
personally agree with Mr. Arthur Cohen. But what a galaxy 





a 
of distinguished Englishmen would be glad to testify to th 
English patriotism of that great lawyer! (2) The quotati . 
from me does not speak against me. Is it not obvious that 
average men will be inclined to doubt the originality or th 
moral perfection of a teaching which claims to be a gospel ; 
love, but the adherents of which constantly persecute a: 
hate them? (3) (4) and (5) No one deplores and dislike 
Zionism and Jewish nationalism more than I. But they oor 
themselves the children of anti-Semitism. That Russian-hern 
youths could not feel as we English Jews feel is probable 
enough. Nor can the mass of English Jews be responsible for 
the blatant nonsense of a few Zionist extremists. Was ita 
“cloak ” that English Jews flocked to the Colours at the out. 
break of the war? Was it a “cloak” that they fought as 
bravely and died as willingly as their Christian brothers? Oh 
that the old commandment and the new commandment of love 
were more observed! You will not overcome the deficiencies 
which were produced by hate by mere hate. “ Be not overcome 
of evil, but overcome evil with good.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ciaupe G. Mowteriorp, 
[We have referred to this letter in our leading paragraphs,- 
Ep. Spectator.] 





CURRENCY AND HIGH PRICES. 
(To tHe Epiror or tue “* Spectator.’’) 

Srr,—The opinion of your correspondent Mr. W. Bothamley 
that high prices are due to increase of currency, and may be 
measured by that increase, seems to contain only a small 
modicum of truth, and to be altogether too general and sWeep- 
ing. As the war went on two things happened—a large increasg 
in the national wages bill as a result of the large increase of 
wage-earners, and higher prices as a result of the latter and of 
the greatly reduced volume of commodities available for pur- 
chase, both involving larger currency requirements. A great 
part of the wages bill went to pay for the manufacture of 
armaments, &c., that brought in no return, i.e., no commodities 
in exchange for those manufactured, so that the scarcity of 
available commodities went on increasing while the wage- 
earners and, therefore, the wages increased, and so prices went 
on increasing and involving still larger wages. Serving soldiers 
were also wage-earners, and took their large toll of commodi- 
ties. Thus it seems true to say that scarcity of commodities 
and corresponding high prices were the cause rather than the 
efiect of increases in currency. Increase of the currency in cir- 
culation is itself an effect of a higher wages bill and of higher 
prices: you cannot foree into circulation any more currency 
than is required for the operations of industry, &c. But all 
this is only one small corner of the question of the why and 
the wherefore of high prices. Vast purchases are being made 
constantly with credit instruments, which only affect the 
volume of currency in so far as they too raise prices, and so 
indirectly increase currency requirements. Obviously, then, 
no such simple formula as Mr. Bothamley’s nearly covers the 
ground. It is the whole demand made by credit instruments 
as well as currency which determines prices by its relation to 
the volume of commodities. The volume of currency in circula- 
tion will adjust itself automatically to the requirements of 
industry. Not so the much more important volume of credit. 
Nothing but the payment of debts by means of saving and an 
increased output of commodities can be of any real avail for 
the reduction of prices, or for enabling us to get gradually 
back to a gold standard and out of our present dangerous and 
unstable position.—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. B. 





BUREAUCRACIES AND BONUSES. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Sprcrator.’’] 

Sir,—Some years ago Punch published a picture of a man 
lying on the ground in a state of drunken stupor. * Poor man, 

murmured a sympathetic old lady in the small crowd standing 
by, thinking he was in a fit. “ Wish I'd half his complaint, 
mum,” rejoined a working man. That wish will be echoed by 
many people when they hear a Civil servant grumbling about 
the inadequacy of his war bonus. I will take three instances 
from the table given by your correspondent, “ One of the 
Bureaucrats,” in your issue of the 16th inst., and compare 
them with the position of professional men with corresponding 
pre-war incomes. A Civil servant with £300 a year pre-war 
salary gets 76 per cent. bonus. How many of the clergy are 
there with that stipend who are getting anything like that 
bonus? Personally, I know one with it who is—so far, what- 
ever may happen in the future—getting no bonus at all. A 
Civil servant with £600 gets 60 per cent. bonus. Doctors’ fees 
have, I am told, gone up by 50 per cent. Therefore, a “ G.P.” 
with £600 a year pre-war earnings is now getting £300 a year 
extra as against the £363 i7s. 6d. extra of the Civil servant, 
without, it be remembered, any prospect of pension or paid-for 
holidays. A Civil servant with £800 a year gets 57 per cent. 
bonus. Solicitors’ fees have been increased by 33 per cent. 
(That does not apply to conveyancing, which forms the bulk 
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of the average solicitor’s practice, but as the value of property, 
a which conveyancing charges are based, has gone up we will 
take it at 33 per cent. all round.) Consequently, a solicitor 
with pre-war earnings of £800 a year 18 now getting 
£1,066 13s. 4d., as against the Civil Servant s £1,253 17s. 6d., 
and, like the doctor, earns nothing while on holiday, and has 
provide his own pension.—I am, Sir, &., 


: 101 Albion Street, Leeds. Frepk. G. Jackson. 





SOCIAL SERVICE. 
[To Tue Epiror or tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—-I was much interested in your article on social service in 
the issue of October 16th, and that special reference was made 
to the Monthly Bulletin, published by the National Council of 
Zocial Service, 33 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. The number for 
October is before me, containing the correspondence between 
the Council and the Ministry of Health on the existing position 
of widows left unprovided for on the death of their husbands, 
with particular reference to thg variations in the scales of 
relief, and giving examples from the Ministry’s “ Survey of 
Relief to Widows and Children ” of inadequate provision. It 
also contains information of great value concerning the latest 
Government Reports on new legislation’ and administrative 
changes, also short notices of new books of interest. This little 
publication is much needed, and must have a large circulation 
directly it becomes more widely known. The only complaint I 
have so far heard is that threepence is more than many social 
workers can afford, but I have not the slightest doubt that a 
reduction in price could and would be made directly the circu- 
lation is so increased as to lessen the cost of production. May 
I conclude by drawing the attention of local authorities, 
religious and charitable organizations, as well as individual 
social workers, to the value of the Bulletin?—I am, Sir, &c., 
T. Hamitton Fox. 
Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 





“THE DEBT OF WONOUR.” 
[To tne Epitor or tHe ‘ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—Each day lists are published of those who subscribe to 
this “‘ Debt of Honour,” but those whose duty it is to make 
one of the largest contributions seem strangely unwilling even 
to see this need. When war broke out the women of the 
country were asked to fill the places of men called to the front, 
but the stipulation, now largely forgotten, was that these pests 
were only to be held until the men returned. We all know in 
how many cases these posts are still held by women, who do 
not appear to see the urgent need of giving them up. If every 
woman now employed at work suitable for the ex-Service men 
were forced to relinquish it the pathetic ranks of un- 
employed ex-Service men would very quickly diminish. Mean- 
time, women really have no right to posts which ex-Service 
men can fill, and I sincerely hope that before long we will find 
public opinion is so strongly against their doing so any longer 
that it will become impossible for them to hold these. Equal 
pay and hours for both men and women would do much to 
remedy the evil, for so long as women will work for less than 
men there will always be employers mean enough to take 
advantage of this. The whole community is more or less handi- 
capped because of the shortage of women’s labour in their own 
special spheres, co there is little or no fear of unemployment 
for them, but so long as they are allowed to remain at their 
present posts they will never return to their proper work, and 
the home-life of Britain will suffer irreparably. Our first duty 
is to our ex-Service men; let us pay it by 
PLayinG THE GAME STRAIGHT. 





WOMEN AT CAMBRIDGE. 
(To THe Epitor or tue “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I ask that you will kindly allow space in your paper for 
the insertion of a statement of the position taken up by the 
supporters of the movement for admitting women to member- 
ship in the University of Cambridge. We support the move- 
ment from both points of view, from the men’s point of view 
as well as from the women’s. The opposing side urges argu- 
ments that are concerned with the curriculum, with the 
suggested invasion of the men’s colleges, and with University 
administration. The plea that the curriculum is unsuited for 
women is met by the actual fact that for forty years women 
have tried the curriculum and not found it wanting. They 
are surely the best judges of what concerns themselves. The 
invasion of the men’s colleges is a raere bugbear that has no 
real foundation in possibility or fact, and has been directly 
disclaimed by the heads of Girton and Newnham, who, if they 
have no power to bind their successors, at least represent a 
policy which is guaranteed by every possible indication of 
stability. The question of University administration is com- 
plicated by considerations of inexperience, of mistrust, and, to 
@ certain extent, of jealousy. Why upset what has gone on 





so long with smoothness?—that is the agitated query. The 
general advance in modern thought is part of the answer to 
this doubt: it is now impossible, even if it were advantageous, 
to stem the tide of reform, 

The question of admitting women to membership in the 
University of Cambridge cannot be settled by suggesting that 
they should be encouraged to form a University of their own. 
That is really quite beside the question. As the matter stands, 
they do not propose to form such a University, and the 
suggestion does not really concern Cambridge men. But it 
does concern them to consider carefully the women’s actual 
claim. We have no right to dictate to women, but we have 
a deep interest in their association of forty years with our 
University. They ask to be allowed to materialize their 
advantages so long enjoyed, and many of us recognize that 
their gain will be ours. They have something to learn from 
us—that is their admission: and we have something to gain 
from them—that is our contention. Cambridge has ceased to 
be a monastic University, it has ceased to be a clerical 
University, it has ceased to be a merely sectarian University. 
The feminine element has penetrated the social life of the 
University, and has definitely been recognized by the con- 
stituent colleges. It is now proposed to develop indirect 
influence into direct participation, in the conviction that the 
gain to the University will be both intellectual and moral. 
All developments carry with them a certain amount of alarm 
and uncertainty, but this development is accompanied by 
definite assurances of experience and advantage. The movement 
is not really a leap in the dark. It recognizes the immense 
importance of women’s contribution to zational and social and 
domestic life, and it rejects the fallacious assumption that men 
have nothing to learn from women and that women have 
nothing to contribute to the common life of both. Surely all 
who love Cambridge and its past history will help this latest 
development in the spirit of those who reformed their 
University from motives of affection not of destruction, who 
wished to vitalize not to mortify, to expand not to contract. 
—I am, Sir, &e., Hersert A, Watson. 

Cherry Hinten Vicarage, Cambridge. 





A RUSTIC MALAPROP, 
[To THe Epiton oF tHe “ Specrator.’’J 
Sir,—I know you like authentic sayings of the uneducated, so 
1 send you the following :— 

“An old man who takes our ‘ scraps’ for his fowls was asked 
if they would eat spinach stalks. ‘No. they won’t eat spinach, 
my fowls; but they are martyrs to cabbage and lettuce stalks.’ ” 
—I am, Sir, &c., C. M. Hupson. 

24 Shakespeare Road, Worthing. 





NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence’’ or Articles are signe! 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or ars 
marked *‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held t» 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the modz 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to tha 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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POETRY. 


DEPOT. 

Tne meet’s at Lighthorne Rough today, 

Grey clouds are mounting heaven, 

And soldiers who have hunting leave 

Dismiss parade at seven. 
Oh, some are in pink and some are in black, 
And some have sent on and some have to hack, 
But all mean to kill before they get back, 

Those light-hearted infantry soldiers. 


The swift markhor was Jones’s last hunt, 
The swifter bless buck Lampson’s, 

The mighty boar was Tom’s shikhar, 

The mightier tiger Sampson’s. 


Now hunting foxes seems a fall 

From these more noble quarry, 

But spice of danger does not lack 
I'rom e’en this minor foray. 

Young Tom’s old grey has hit a stick 
And flattened Tom out horrid; 

He rolls and wallows over him 

From ankle up to forehead. 


The ‘chaser kept by Jones for “ Points” 
Has tried to chance a binder, 

And driven Jones into his hat, 

And may be kept by finder. 


And Lampson’s clever bay has stuck 
"Twixt earth and sky suspended; 

A bullfinch must be charged at speed, 
With fire and fury blended. 


And Watergall has taken toll, 

For both its banks are brimming, 

And Sampson’s mare has disappeared, 
And he and she are swimming. 


But small mishaps like these are nought, 
Nor mar the day’s enjoyment: 

They’re but the skirmish at the dawn 
Before the fight’s deployment. 


And Tom and Jones pursue their gees, 

And soon effect their capture, 

Nor do they let mischances check 

Their “first fine careless rapture.” 

While Sampson, Lampson, and the rest 

Soon o’er the grass are bowling, 

And all are with the hackling pack 

When Reynard’s sent a-rolling. ¥ 
Oh, some were in pink and some were in black, 
And some had sent on and some had to hack, 
But all had a fall before they got back, 

Those fortunate infantry soldiers. 


B. 





THE THEATRE. 


———— <____ 


COMEDY THEATRE.—“* THE ROMANTIC AGE.”—A. A. 

MILNE. 
Arrer Alice had complained that his uncertainty made her feel 
giddy, the Cheshire Cat disappeared quite gradually, and his 
smile was the last thing to go. So it is with Mr. Milne. I did 
not see Mr. Pim Passes By, but I believe that it had, so to speak, 
a striped back, four paws and a tail, whereas the very ears and 
whiskers have almost disappeared in The Romantic Age. How- 
ever, the smile remains, and it is after all quite an amusing little 
play. 

Mr. and Mrs. Knowle were quite ordinary people whose romantic 
daughter Melisande could not fall in love with the ordinary 
young men of to-day, but demanded something very choice in 
a slashed doublet. This creature was forthcoming in the person 
of a young man on the Stock Exchange who, first seen by moon- 
light on his way to a fancy dress dance, subsequently got lost 
and appeared again early on Midsummer’s Day morning in the 
wood whither Melisande had also wandered clad in most im- 
probable red satin shoes. ‘Then he reappeared at tea in “ plus 
four” knickerbockers, After a period of disillusionment, 
everything ends well. 

Is not the play a “dug-out” ? Was it not written before 
the war and has it not been reposing in Mr. Milne’s desk ever 
since ? Young ladies do not now go back to the Middle Ages for 








rs, 
romance; they go to the Flying Corps or the Tanks. Coal. 
black chargers and battle-axes are so obviously off, and thug 
the whole play, pretty though it is, seems a little wan and faded 
Miss Lottie Venne and Mr. Bromley-Davenport were extra, 
ordinarily good as Melisande’s parents, while Miss Barbara Hoffa 
has a voice so soft and agreeable that she made Melisande’s 
absurdities attractive. The fancy dress hero, Mr. Arthur 
Wontner, was exceedingly competent. 
Mr. Milne really ought to pull himself together; if he can 
write dialogue so witty and charming, surely he could give ug g 
better play than that? 





THE PHOENIX. 

Ir the Phoenix can get enough support this year they intend 
to give their subscribers an exceedingly interesting seagon, 
Their series of performances will, I expect, be as much for the 
playgoer as for the antiquary, for if The Beggar's Opera and 
Marriage-a-la-Mode are any criterion, our forefathers’ “ best 
sellers” prove just as entertaining to us. The first of their 
plays is to be Otway’s famous Venice Preserv’d; this is to be 
followed by Volpone. It will be very interesting to see how 
popular play which is intolerable to read shows on the stage, 
After the New Year they hope to act The Witch of Edmonton, 
which they mention in their prospectus as not having been 
revived since the closing of the theatres in 1642; and then 
Dryden’s version of the story of Antony and Cleopatra, his 
All for Love, and lastly Bartholomew Fair, a play whose “ learned 
sock” has also never allowed me to read it. 

Mr. Montague Summers, the secretary of the Society, says :— 

“We feel that it is not too much to claim that by producing 
these masterpieces we are doing a great service to English 
literature. The plays of Jonson, Dryden, Congreve were not 
written for the library shelves, where they have been allowed 
to remain too long to our national discredit, but they were 
written for the theatre, and it is there, we contend, they ought 
to be seen.” 


In this we think he is abundantly right, for no budding play- 
wright should fail to see as many of the old masterpieces acted 
as possible. We have grown tired of the Scribe technique, 
and some of us feel that one Ibsen does not make a summer. 
Our writers are feeling for a more romantic, a more imaginative 
type of drama. At the moment most of the writers of this 
type of play (for instance, Mr. Masefield) show a certain weakness 
in technique, but stowed away in our book-cases we have 
examples of dozens of different styles in stage presentation 
which we could employ for the new ideas that we want to 
express, and for which the technique that we see in our theatres 
at present is not suitable and our invented technique inadequate. 
Why should we go without the help of our forefathers in our 
fumblings after a drama which will be expressive of the age? 
There is no danger that we shall copy the old masters, for we 
have an entirely different order of ideas to express; but to be 
of any use we must see the old masterpieces acted—we shall 
learn only their defects from them if we merely read them. 
Surely we might club together to produce these plays? Here 
is the Phoenix, willing to undertake all the tiresome work of 
organization and to charge us, after all, what are extraordinarily 
low prices for our seats. For five productions for stalls or 
dress circle only £4 4s. is charged for two seats—it costs more 
to go to Chu Chin Chow or His Lady Friends—and £2 12s. 6d. 
for two seats in any other part of the house. But, of course, 
it is only by a fairly wide co-operation that we can have the 
benefit of such extraordinarily low prices. If the Phoenix fails 
perhaps no one will ever have the courage to try revivals again. 
TaRN. 





SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


Ampassapors.—The White-Headed Boy .. 
{An admirable comedy of the Abbey Theatre school. Most 
amusing.] 
KENNINGTON THEATRE.—Columbine Big oa 
{Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s Carnival unhappily happily 
ended.|} 
Lyric.—The Right to Strike oe 


{More State-craft than stage-craft. 
moment. ]} 


A play of the 


Royatty.—The Romantic Young Lady es 
{Very Spanish and amusing, but rather inappropriately 
acted.] 
Lyric, Hamaersmitu.—The Beggar's Opera .. 
[The first and best musical comedy.] 
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stIR ARCHIBALD MURRAY’S DESPATCHES.* 
Tax Army Council has acted wisely in authorizing Sir Archibald 
Murray to publish the full text of the despatches which he wrote 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force, 
from January 10th, 1916, to June 28th, 1917. So much was 
omitted, for military and political reasons, from the despatches 
as published in the London Gazette that the work of Sir Archibald 
Murray’s Army has been greatly undervalued. The reader who 
compares the full text with the despatches as reprinted in the 
appendices to Colonel Buchan’s history of the war will understand 
why the omissions were made. The British Government, to the 
surprise of the Allies, maintained the old practice of issuing 
despatches from the commanders-in-chief for the information 
of the British people, but they could not be expected, in the midst 
of a long and terrible war, to publish details of our military 
formations or indications of Cabinet plans such as Sir Archibald 
Murray gave in his despatches. The public was left to form its 
own conclusions from a very imperfect statement of the facts. 
If Sir Archibald Murray and his staff were misjudged for the 
time being by thoughtless critics, it was the fortune of war and 
could not be helped. For our part, we should have supposed 
that any attentive reader of the expurgated despatches would 
have recognized the importance of the Sinai campaign of 1916-17, 
in which Sir Archibald Murray routed a strong Turkish force 
at the battle of Romani and then advanced by a series of brilliant 
cavalry actions to the outskirts of Gaza, building as he went a 
railway and a pipe-line for water across the desert. Without 
the railway and the pipe-line, neither he nor anyone else could 
have entered on a serious campaign in Palestine; had not the 
cavalry been extremely well handled, the Turks would have 
retired in good order, with very little loss, whereas they were; 
in fact, subjected to a tumber of heavy blows, especially at 
Maghdaba and Rafa, which disarranged their plans. All this 
was known, and should have been remembered. That Sir 
Archibald Murray twice failed to take Gaza in the spring of 1917 
was regrettable, but the circumstances were very far from clear, 
owing to the strict censorship, and it was unreasonable to expect 
that even the Egyptian Expeditionary Force would be invariably 
victorious. ‘The story as now told in full, and illustrated by a 
portfolio of excellent maps, shows that the operations before 
Gaza were misunderstood and that, though tactically incomplete, 
they exercised a considerable influence on the Turkish war. 

Sir Archibald Murray’s last despatch shows that the War 
Cabinet’s policy, during the winter of 1916-17, was changing 
from week to week. The Army Council, in the letter giving him 
permission to print the despatches, says with reason that the 
War Cabinet had to view the war as a whole and to modify its 
plans with reference to many events seemingly unconnected 
with the campaign in Palestine. Sir Archibald Murray was 
informed in October, 1916, that he was to act on the defensive, 
though he might, if possible, occupy El Arish. In December, 
1916, he was told that a victory in Southern Palestine would be 
very desirable, and asked to say how many more troops he 
would want. He had four divisions and asked for two more. 
He was then told that the Cabinet could send no fresh troops 
and that he must stand on the defensive. In January, 1917, he 
was ordered to send his best division to France, leaving only 
three divisions, and to prepare for an offensive in the autumn, 
This was the situation when Sir Archibald Murray, early in 
March, 1917, determined to make a sudden attack on Gaza. 
The Turks, who had been holding a position at Sheikh Nuran, 
to the south of Gaza, had retired upon Gaza, where they thought 
they were out of reach of the British army, whose rail-head was 
then at Rafa. Sir Archibald Murray’s threefold object on 
March 26th, 1917, was to bring the Turks to fight, to occupy the 
Wadi Ghuzze, south of Gaza, in order to cover the advance of 
the railway, and to seize the town. He inflicted a loss of 8,000 
men on the Turks, while the British casualties were under 4,000, 
many of whom were slightly wounded ; and he secured the line 
of the Wadi. He failed to take the town, partly because the 
troops were delayed for hours at the start by a dense fog, partly 
because the cavalry, who had enveloped Gaza, had no water for 
their horses and were compelled to withdraw in the late afternoon. 
The battle illustrated the difficulty of an attack in a waterless 
country upon a resolute enemy holding the wells; but for the 


* Sir Archibald Murray's Despatches (June, 1916 —~ une, 1917). ¥ London , 
Dent. [35s. net.) 





fog, however, the attack might have succeeded. After the 
battle, the War Cabinet, changing its policy once more, instructed 
Sir Archibald Murray to defeat the Turks and occupy Jerusalem, 
but declined to send him the two divisions for which he was still 
asking. He therefore attacked Gaza a second time on April 17th- 
20th, 1917. But the enemy had been heavily reinforced and 
had five divisions of infantry to oppose to three British divisions. 
The diversion of the Turkish reinforcements to Palestine lightened 
General Maude’s task in Mesopotamia, but made it impossible for 
Sir Archibald Murray to take Gaza with a rush. The Turkish 
positions were too formidable to be stormed quickly by a force 
so inferior in numbers to the defenders, and, at the end of the 
third day, the Commander-in-Chief yielded to the protests of 
General Dobell and the divisional commanders against a continu- 
ance of the action, on the ground that it would be very costly 
and might not succeed. The British casualties numbered 7,000. 
After the battle, the Cabinet again asked how many troops were 
needed to maintain the offensive, and were again told that two 
more divisions were required. Sir Archibald Murray was 
informed that he need not occupy Jerusalem, but that he must 
defeat the Turks and follow up any success. He did not receive 
any reinforcements, and for the time being he devoted himself 
to strengthening the lines outside Gaza and hastening the 
extension of the railway and pipe-line from Rafa to the front. 

When General (now Lord) Allenby took over the command at 
the end of June, 1917, Sir Archibald Murray, as his successor 
said, had “laid the foundations for the subsequent advances of 
the Egyptian Expeditionary Force ” :— 

“I reaped the fruits of his foresight and strategical imagin- 

ation,” says Lord Allenby in his final despatch, ‘ which brougiit 
the waters of the Nile to the borders of Palestine, planned the 
skilful military operations by which the Turks were driven from 
strong positions in the desert over the frontier of Egypt, and 
carried a standard gauge railway to the gates of Gaza. Ths 
organisation he created, both in Sinai and in Egypt, stood all 
tests and formed the corner-stone of my successes.” 
Lord Allenby’s statement is an accurate summary of the long 
and arduous campaign described in this volume. Sir Archibald 
Murray may well have been disappointed at not being permitte| 
to complete his task when he had planted the army firmly on the 
edge of the Promised Land. Nevertheless, he has the satisfaction 
of knowing that the conquest of Palestine was due primarily 
to his careful preparations. The Turks became more and move 
anxious about Jerusalem, and steadily reinforced the army in 
and near Gaza until it contained, in June, 1916, at least eighs 
divisions, with a strong force of artillery. They were thus 
brought within reach of Lord Allenby, who with large reinforce- 
ments that gave him a striking force of seven divisions—or 
twice as many as his predecessor had at Gaza—was able to deal a 
decisive blow at the strongest army which Turkey could muster 
after Gallipoli. The battle of Beersheba-Gaza, which smashed 
that army in November, 1917, was a most brilliant affair. But 
it could not have been fought and won if Sir Archibald Murray 
by long-sustained effort had not prepared the way. His des- 
patches and the appended maps deserve careful study. The 
conquest of the Sinai desert in face of a powerful foe was a feat 
of which the British Army may well be proud. 





SIR ROBERT PEEL'S PRIVATE LIFE.* 
Mr. GzorGE PEEL has made a most attractive book out of his 
grandfather's private correspondence with his wife and family. 
Peel the statesman was, to the outer world, an austere figure, 
inspiring profound respect even in his opponents, but exciting 
no great personal enthusiasm among his followers. He had 
assumed the extremely difficult task of transforming the old 
Tory party into the modern Conservative party with a programme 
of cautious reform, and he trusted to reason rather than sentiment 
to effect the gradual conversion. He never unbent in public, 
but in private life he was very human. His letters to his wife 
reveal him as a most affectionate husband and father. He 
married Miss Julia Floyd, the daughter of a general officer, in 
1820, when he was thirty-two, and until his death in 1850 their 
happiness was unclouded. Whenever Peel was away from home 
he wrote daily to his wife. Whether he was absorbed in Cabinet 
business in London, or fulfilling his official duties at Windsor, 
or paying more or less ceremonious visits to the country houses 
of his supporters, he never failed to send the daily letter. Once, 
as the editor notes, the young wife grew impatient at her hus- 
band’s absence and hinted that Peel was not insensible to the 
charms of the ladies of high rank whom he described to her. 


* The Private Letters of Sir Robert Peel. Edited by the Hon. George Peel 


London: Murray. [18s. net.] 
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Peel was very much hurt and expressed his annoyance by signing 
himself merely as “‘ Your attached husband.” But this passing 
coolness emphasizes by contrast the warmth of their affection. 
It is pleasant to find that the stern Prime Minister had to spend 
part of his mornings in executing small commissions for his wife 
in the country, and that he could find time, in the very strenuous 
session of 1843, to buy her some plants and seeds and to see that 
a violet which she had sent him was watered. He took a deep 
interest in his children. When his son Frederick, as head of a 
house at Harrow, was giving himself airs and openly disregarding 
the head-master’s orders, he received an earnest reproof from his 
father. But Peel was just as quick to praise the boy’s progress 
in classical studies and to give him hints for a set of prize verses 
as he was to blame the boy’s passing insubordination. When, in 
1839, his eldest child, Julia, came out, the hard-worked Leader 
of the Opposition made it his business to escort her to fashionable 
assemblies, and to stay there for hours, however “ insufferably 
dull” he found them. Julia, as the proud father told his wife, 
was “ very much admired,” and was soon engaged and married 
to Lord Villiers, son of the Earl of Jersey. Peel’s happy family 
life helped him to bear the strain of the Parliamentary conflict 
and of the violent dissensions within his own party which 
eventually caused his fall. 

The editor has framed the letters in a brief and dispassionate 
biography, with witty notes on some of the less obvious allusions. 
From a political standpoint the letters are not important, but 
here and there they illustrate an episode. Thus it is worth 
while to know that Peel’s father, the old Lancashire cotton- 
spinner, very nearly quarrelled with his son for proposing Roman 
Catholic Emancipation in 1829. Peel, in introducing the Bill, 
had spoken of the painful necessity of forfeiting “ private 
friendships and affections.”” His hearers probably did not know 
that Peel was gravely concerned at the possibility of alienating 
his own father by a Bill which distressed many good Protestants 
and rent the Tory party. Happily, the old man was mollified 
by fuller explanations and, before he died in 1830, was reconciled 
to the son in whom he took great pride. There is little about the 
Reform Bill in the letters, except repeated complaints about the 
interminable debates in Committee in the summer of 1831. 
Peel, being a practical Englishman, saw that it was idle to waste 
time and strength in resisting the inevitable, and he told his 
colleagues that he would not continue a useless battle. On the 
other hand, men like Lord Chandos and the indefatigable 
Wetherell were “ prepared to go on interminably on the present 
system.” In the Reformed Parliament Peel led the Opposition 
with great prudence. He was “ in the greatest fright,” he told 
his wife in July, 1834, when he found the Duke of Wellington 
proposing amendments to a Coercion Bill which would have 
brought the two Houses into collision and probably broken up 
the Whig Ministry prematurely. When the King dismissed the 
Whigs in 1834 and, at the instance of the Duke of Wellington, 
summoned Peel home from Italy to become Prime Minister, Peel 
brought his wife and daughter with him on his famous journey 
of twelve days from Rome to London. They “ had only slept 
four nights out of twelve, but were as well as could be expected 
after such fatigue.” Peel’s first administration soon came to an 
end. When, seven years later, the Whigs were thoroughly 
discredited, Peel formed his great Ministry. But the letters of 
that date are mainly concerned with social matters. A reference 
in 1842 to a mislaid paper by Gladstone on Free Trade may 
possess significance. Of more importance are the references to 
grave social unrest in the summer of 1842, especially at Manches- 
ter and in the Potteries. Peel thought it necessary to send arms 
and ammunition to his house at Drayton, but nothing happened 
there except a false alarm one night. When the Queen visited 
Edinburgh in September, 1842, with Peel in attendance, “ the 
Chartists did what they could by following the carriage to make a 
hooting and groaning.” Peel was confirmed in his belief that 
economic reforms were necessary to avert revolution. Writing 
to his wife on December 16th, 1845, when he had resigned office 
over the Repeal of the Corn Laws and was waiting to know 
whether Lord John Russell would or would not form a Whig 
Ministry, Peel said :— 

“Of course, we must be prepared for the gross injustice of 
people condemning before they have heard one single word. 
How can those, who spend their time in hunting and shooting 
and eating and drinking, know what were the motives of those 
who are responsible for the public security, who have access to 
the best information, and have no other object under Heaven 


but to provide against danger, and consult the general interests 
of all classes ?”’ 


It is clear from Lady Peel's letters that she was as much puzzled 








. ’ a 
as any Conservative at Peel’s sudden adoption of Repeal, but 
she resented the abuse showered on her husband, notably b 
“the horrid Mr. Ricardo.” y 

Peel’s descriptions of the house-parties and the dinners that he 
attended are often amusing. In his younger days he prided 
himself on his shooting, though in later life he seems to haye 
found it somewhat tiresome to be commanded to accompany the 
Prince Consort for a shoot, whether he was in the humour or not, 
He writes to his wife in 1823 from Sudburn, to say that Henry 
Baring bet Lord Hertford a hundred guineas that he (Peel) 
could not kill in the course of a day specimens of nine kinds of 
game, from a pheasant to a hare, and that he shot the required 
number in less than three hours. He tells his wife of the splen. 
dours of Belvoir and of the extreme discomfort of Apthorpe in 
1833. He records a strange occurrence at Apsley House in 1843, 
The Duke of Wellington was giving a dinner-party in honour of 
the King of Hanover, when an unknown lady, “ covered with 
finery and jewels,” suddenly appeared in the dining-room, 
saying that she had been invited. The company stared at her 
for some minutes, and then Lord Charles Wellesley, regaining 
his presence of mind, escorted her from the room and sent for 
her carriage. The incident, as so often happens in real life, is 
left unexplained. The lady was a Mrs. Severn, the wife of a 
Member of Parliament. We are left wondering whether she 
had been hoaxed or whether she had persuaded herself, in a fit of 
temporary aberration, that the Duke wanted to see her. The 
King of Hanover, whom we remember as the Duke of Cumber. 
land, was not an engaging personality. Peel notes, a few weeks 
later, that :— 

“The King of Hanover grievously offended Lady Londonderry 
the other day by one of those speeches which he is in the hebit 
of making apparently for the purpose of giving pain. Lord and 
Lady Londonderry were dining with him at Kew with a large 
—_ The King said to her, * This is the very spot in which 

orty years since Charles Stuart proposed to his first wife. You 
are sitting for anything I know in the very chair in which she 
was sitting, and a very fine woman she was.’ Lady Londonderry 
was very sulky the whole evening, and the King seemed to enjoy 
her annoyance.” 

We may also quote a characteristic passage which men who have 
held high office will understand :— 

“We had a most vulgar dinner yesterday at Sir James Flowers’ 

house—a bad repetition of the Fish Dinner. Eternal puffing of 
bad wine! But the host is the most remarkable attender in the 
House of Commons of all the Members. He has dined every 
day at 2 o’clock, arrived at the House at 4, has never left it, 
and out of 221 Divisions has been in 211, more than any Member 
of the Government By his dinners he has gained considerable 
influence, has never esked a favour, and has never voted against 
the Government. He deserves from me, therefore, that I should 
undergo the penance of sitting next to him at dinner, and hearing 
his remonstrances against mixing water with wine.”’ 
Peel detested vulgarity and, as his earlier letters show, he shrank 
from the kind of men and women whom George the Fourth 
delighted to have about him. There lay the secret of his power. 
His countrymen revered him as a man of honour with a spotless 
reputation and an unswerving devotion to the public welfare. 
Whatever men thought of Peel’s policy, they knew that he was 
absolutely honest and sincere. It is good to study the lives of 
such statesmen as he. 





THE TRAGEDIANS.* 


THE humanities have really become human in these days, and 
you may read a learned book on the Classics now and hardly 
know that it is learned. For the new English Scholarship 
conceals its learning ; it appeals to ordinary men, and does not 
use a language which only experts can understand. Yet the 
new scholarship is not therefore cheap ard easy. To write 4 
good book in the Murray tradition a man must have uncommon 
gifts. He must have that fine type of learning which knows 
things, but knows also the proportions of things, and is therefore 
saved from pedantry; he must have imagination, too, and 
enthusiasm and a freshness of outlook such as scholars seldom 
keep for long. Books by such men are rare, because such men 
are rare. Yet one at least has appeared of late. Professor 
Gilbert Norwood has essayed (as successfully as boldly) to give 
to scholars and simpler men alike an account of all Greek 
Tragedy. In a single volume he covers the whole ground—literary 
and dramatic criticism, archaeology, even prosody. He has 
done a great service, for while an amateur can learn from his 
book all that he need ever know of the tragedians, the most 
expert of experts will find in the critical chapters new idcas and 


1 i By Gilbert Norwood, London: Methuen and (0 
et. 
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— 
new interpretations which will always interest, and occasionally 
provoke him. The provocations will catch the attention first, 
of course. No man can write anything worth reading on 
Euripides and hope that anyone else will entirely agree with 
him, but Professor Norwood’s wholesale acceptance of Verrall’s 
views is provocative beyond necessity. Indeed, it is a challenge 
to all sane criticism. Verrall was the noblest of men and the 
most brilliant of teachers, and he has done more than any other 
single critic to illuminate Euripides; but his imagination so 
far outran his judgment that two-thirds of his actual conclusions 
are just fantastic. Let us thank God for men like Verrall, who 
galvanized the scholarship of a whole generation ; let us thank 
God for the fire that was in them and for the light that they have 
shed; but do not let us follow them blindly and dethrone our 
own reason to make way for theirs. It is true that on Euripides 
agreement is impossible, but it is really rather serious that 
Professor Norwood accepts Verrall’s view of the Agamemnon, 
for the very clumsiness of Aeschylus’ dramatic machinery 
(which made Verrall think that Aeschylus was as ingenious as 
he wes himself but pretended not to be) is just what gives the 
clue to the proper understanding of Greek Tragedy. Aeschylus 
will never please people who expect from him the technique of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw or even of Menander. Drama weasanewartin 
458 B.c., and a new art owes its birth to genius, but its technique 
to experience. No theories are needed to explain away bad 
drawing in Fra Angelico, or stiffness in an early statue ; and no 
theories are needed to explain the “ difficulties ” in the Agamem- 
non. Indeed, the Agamemnon was much more easily appre- 
ciated and understood before Verrall wrote of it, and Professor 
Norwood helps us not at all by giving his theories a new 
publicity. Controversy apart, however, both Aeschylus and 
Euripides are treated fully, wisely, and sympathetically in this 
book. All that is needful is said, and much is suggested that 
is fresh and valuable. 

But, after all, itis Sophocles who matters most, for the appre- 
ciation of Sophocles is the supreme reward and the final test 
of scholarship. Of all Greek literary artists he is the most 
artistic and the most Greek. Aeschylus has not quite reconciled 
poetry and drama. Poetical passages full of tremendous 
imaginative splendour occur side by side with dramatic passages 
full of naif argument or uncouth passion, and sometimes his 
imagination has so overtopped the expressive power of words 
that the strange, strained structure of his speech crashes to the 
depths. Euripides is too restless to work within the legitimate 
boundaries of his art, and indeed he has passed out of the old 
art altogether. For Euripides is the first of the moderns and 
not the last of the ancients. He is trying to create a new art, 
yet he is compelled to use the conventions of the old; and in 
spite of a few glorious lyrics and an occasional line wherein 
common speech is raised to a superhuman power, he is as 
provoking, puzzling and perverse as Mr. Galsworthy would no 
doubt seem if he were compelled to write all he wrote in the 
style of Paradise Lost. But Sophocles has mastered his medium 
as Aeschylus never did, and he does not ask it, as Euripides does, 
to express what it never can express. If Plato is the master 
of Attic prose, Sophocles is the master of Attic verse. The 
supremacy of his lyrics has never been in dispute, but throughout 
all his work he is the truest poet of the three. His language has 
the simplicity of great art and the orderly passionateness of 
great Greek art; his verses have the same kind of beauty as 
the sculptures of the Parthenon. His characters, too, are more 
human than those of Aeschylus and more true than those of 
Euripides. They are not the vast, vague forms of the old Epic 
nor the rebellious neurotics of the problem play; they are 
natural and normal human beings suffering or acting greatly 
but humanly. Electra, Antigone, Neoptolemus—Aeschylus 
could not create men and women like these, and Euripides would 
not; he preferred his Admetus and his Medea, 

The Greek poets ever excelled in seeing the universal in the 
individual, and that is why the whole world has loved to look 
on humanity through their eyes. In this kind of god-like 
vision Sophocles is again supreme. Professor Norwood is 
right when he says that the address of Oedipus to Theseus in 
the Coloneus “‘ is less the speech of one man than the voice of 
Life itself.” No figure could be more fiercely individual than 
the self-torturing Oedipus of the 7'yrannus and the Coloneus, 
but Sophocles sees in him, too, the type of all struggling humanity 
that through suffering finds peace at the last. By the end of 


Oedipus passes from sight amid the thunder, one of the greatest 
achievements of the Greek mind is completed, and Sophocles’ 
work is over with his life. Of the lines which crown that work 
Professor Norwood says: “ Noblest of all is the account of 
Oedipus’ last moments, a passage which in breathless loveliness, 
pathos and religious profundity is beyond telling flawless and 
without peer.” Those are words that might well apply to the 
artistic achievement of Sophocles as a whole, and they show 
that Professor Norwood has the three most needful qualifications 
for a writer on the Tragedians—he loves Sophocles, he under- 
stands Sophocles, he can explain Sophocles, 





HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE.* 

I must confess that when I came to the reading of the collection 
of the little memoirs which make up the present biography of 
Sir Herbert Tree, I came full of prejudice against the actor. 
To me he always represented a school which I called in my own 
mind “ real rabbits.” Who will forget the wonderful newspaper 
paragraphs about these real rabbits with which he desecrated 
A Midsummer Nights Dream; the admiring descriptions of 
how the great man scattered bran about the stage for them to 
eat, and the critic’s raptures about the entirely delightful and 
beautiful way in which they loped about the stage, interrupting 
the best passages of the blank verse ? 

Much of Lady Tree’s section of the book strengthened me in 
my opinion—for example :— 

“ The Last of the Dandies was a delicious play—perfectly put 
upon the stage. For the first act—D’Orsey’s dressing-room— 
London was looted for priceless Empire furniture (the cheval- 
glass still survives), and Herbert was lent an heirloom of a 
silver-gilt dressing-case, historic, superb. For the second act 
—a boating-scene—a river of real water was lect into the stage 
of the theatre, to Herbert’s intense and almost childish appre- 
ciation. A wonderful effect ensued. How he loved to try and 
bring. woods and streams and founts and skies and mountains 
on to the stage! And pillared palaces, and long-drawn aisles : 
stately castles, grim battlements, battlefields, pine forests, 
beech woods, fields jewelled with daisies, and yellow sands! 
Who has striven towards all these so lovingly, so persistently ? 
Herbert condescended to ‘curtains’ for a brief 8g in the 
course of his career—but he hung them to prejudice, not to 
conviction. He knew perfectly well that the writer of plays, 
be he Pinero or Shakespeare, requires—nay, demands—every- 
thing that the art of the stage can do for him.” 

When the reader turns to Mr. Bernard Shaw’s valuation of him 
it is to find the same sort of thing. Tree, Mr. Shaw complains, 
was always trying to do the author's part of the work. Henever 
could get into his head that if a play is worth anything it can 
stand on its own legs “and hold you breathless if it is merely 
read by a circle of people in black coats sitting on chairs ”’ :— 

*‘T have seen him try to help a very able Shakespearean 
actor, and, incidentally, to help Shakespeare, through what he 
thought a tedious scene, by pretending to catch flies, with 
ruinous consequences to both player and Bard. He put a 
new complexion on Brieux’s La Foi, with effects on the feelings 
of that illustrious author which I shall not attempt to describe. 
He meant equally well on both occasions. . . . Tree was giving 
Shakespeare, at immense trouble and expense, and with extra- 
ordinary executive cunning, a great deal that Shakespeare 
had not asked for, and denying him something much simpler 
that he did ask for, and set great store by.” 

To make a play of interest is the author’s business, not the 
actor’s :— 

“The function of the actor is to make the audience imagine 

for the moment that real things are happening to real people. 
It is for the author to make the result interesting. If he fails, 
the actor cannot save the play unless it is so flimsy a thing 
that the actor can force upon it some figure of his own fancy 
and play the author off the stage.” 
In common with many other people, too, I did Sir Herbert Tree 
the injustice to believe him an ordinary money-maker. But 
now let me confess I am completely converted. Having read 
this wholly delightful book about him, I have fallen under the 
fascination of this completely absurd but very attractive 
creature. 

He was not a great actor, but that was his misfortune, not his, 
fault, and what a wonderful creature to have gladdened Edwar- 
dian London! He was a sort of fantastic from the Renaissance ; 
full of enthusiasm, full of ignorance, full of energy. When 
you admit the man’s limitations and the high goals at which 
he aimed, his belief in “‘ real rabbits” becomes endearing in its 
simplicity. He must have been exceedingly witty, too. Not 
only are there a number of his good stories related in this book, 
but the whole book—all the contributions from all the different 








the Coloneus life stands justified and all the broken ares are 
joined, Sophocles himself was then close to death, and when 


~* Herbert Beertohm Tree, Memories collected by Max Beerbohm. London; 
Hutchinson. (21s. net.) 
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sources are in the mass so sparkling, that it is clear that for so 
many hands to write so amusingly, they must have been inspired 
by a thoroughly witty and amusing subject. No one who has 
had the shocking experience of writing about dull books or 
dull plays will doubt that. They will recall from their own 
experience the lamentable extent to which the dullness ‘‘ comes 
off’ upon the commentator. Miss Viola Tree records her father’s 
surprising admiration for Gordon Craig’s production of Hamlet, 
which he saw in Moscow. As a rule, however, his unsophisticated 
mind demanded realism. 

His daughter took him to the Russian Ballet. It seemed to 
him simply queer. “These things will soon be Bakst numbers, 
my dear.” He hated theatrical technical terms, Consequently 
he often had a difficulty in making himself understood at 
rehearsals, He would, for instance, exclaim, apropos of a 
refractory piece of lighting, ‘More mystery, more mystery,” 
“which the stage manager, in his capacity of interpreter, 
would translate in a raucous whisper to the limelight man 
above, * Biff your Number three’s.’”’ Lady Tree contributes 
another story :— 

“Herbert used to tell an actor’s story of a villain whom it 
was necessary to dispatch by a shot through the bars of the 
window that he was forcing. No shot was forthcoming, how- 
ever, and yet he had to die—and rather than fail the situation, 
he cried, ‘My God! I have swallowed the fife!’ fell dead, 
and saved the play.” 

I thoroughly advise anybody who is interested in the theatre 
to read this book, for it is impossible here to do justice to the 
variety of amusement which it will afford the reader. There 
is the succulence of Lady Tree’s contributions; there is Mr. 
Shaw’s astringency, with his admirable general comments on 
the art of the theatre; there is Mr. Max Beerbohm’s delightful 
affectionate irony, and there are the witty contributions by Sir 
Herbert Tree’s daughters. In fact, the level of wit and writing 
in Mr. Max Beerbohm’s collection is almost suspiciously high. 
TARN. 





A SYMPOSIUM ON SPIRITUALISM.* 

Tuts is a very disappointing book. Nothing could be more 
imposing than the list of the contributors to Mr. Huntly Carter’s 
Symposium. We fear we must add that few things could be 
less valuable than the remarks made by the majority of those 
who sat down to his visionary banquet. The writers either 
carefully guard themselves from making admissions, or else 
give themselves hopelessly away. An irritated critic might 
indeed describe the book as a mixture of treacle and sawdust. 
But though there is so large and so depressing an amount of 
both these ingredients, the work occasionally deviates into sense. 
Here let us say that the said sense is, curiously enough, more 
often to be found in the writings of those who have an open 
mind on the subject at issue and realize the great importance 
of investigating alleged spiritual phenomena than in those of 
the hide-bound materialists who think they can dismiss the 
whole business as rubbish because it does not fit in with their 
physical theories ; or, again, of those self-styled men of science who, 
in the true spirit of mediaeval intolerance, try to raise the bogy 
that the investigation of spiritual phenomena will drive people 
mad. They seem to forget that this was what the mediaeval 
Church always said in regard to scientific investigation. The 
astronomer was in danger of being burnt as an astrologer, the 
chemist as an alchemist. 

Very sane and sensible is Dr. Claye Shaw’s dealing with the 
problem of insanity and spiritualism. After duly noting the 
importance of the instinct of curiosity as a spur to scientific 
research, he writes as follows :— 

“One of the main objects of this symposium is to consider 
the relation between the study of the mystic cult and the setting 
up a form of insanity in those who attend séances and give 
themselves up to the subject; in other words, does insanity 
result from the practice of crystal-gazing, of attending séances, 
from telepathic suggestions, &c. ? In my opinion it does not. 
I see no reason why the study and practice of Spiritualism 
should unhinge the mind when carried on in moderation, any 
more than does the study of mathematics or of political economy, 
or of abstract work in general. What is there in 
studying spiritualistic manifestations that is so dangerous to 
mental integrity ? It is said that it is too emotional, but so is 
racing, so is Stock Exchange speculation, so are almost all 
things in which people are interested. Even ennui itself is a 
dangerous emotional apathy, and it is surely much better to be 
interested in something than to lead a vacuous life, rendered 


* Spiritualism, its Present-Day Meaning: a Symposium, Edited by Huntly 
Carter. London: T. Fisher Unwin. (18s. net.) 








i, 
tedious and uninteresting by the absence of stimulus to me 
occupation.” 


Equally reasonable in another way is Miss May Sinclair's 
contribution to the Symposium. 

We cannot, however, leave the book without a word as 
to the short but exceedingly interesting paper contri. 
buted by Dr. Gustav Geley, President of the International 
Metapsychic Institute of Paris. It is, in effect, a short analysis 
of his book De l’Inconscient au Conscient. After dealing with 
what he regards as the absurdity of the “ classical teaching on 
the complex cellular being” and referring to the facts which 
have merged from his own laboratory studies, he proceeds :— 


“These facts prove that the organic complex, the body 
instead of being the whole of the individual, is but a product 
of that which is essential in the individual, a psychic forces 
which conditions everything, which is everything. Anexamina. 
tion of the psychological individual leads to an identical eon. 
ception. 

** Psycho-physiological parallelism, the keystone of materialism 
is only an illusion based on an incomplete analysis of the facts, 
The most important part of the mental! personality totally 
escapes it. This part is constituted by the subconscious, which 
forms the very foundations of the being; enshrines all the 
essential characteristics, the inner faculties; is the source of 
inspiration, of genius, of the intuition, of the eryptopsyche and 
of cryptomnesia. 

“* Everything passes, in a word, as if the essential psychic force 
of the being was a psychic force in great part subconscious, 
independent of the functioning of the organism, and in conse. 
quence pre-existing and surviving it. 

** Now, the personal consciousness, the memory of Self, is an 
integral part of this essential psychic force. There is no gulf 
between the unconscious and the conscious, but continual 
interpenetration. Evolution is nothing else than the passing 
of the essential psychic force from the primitive unconscious 
to the conscious.” 


The searcher may be disappointed, but at any rate he knows 
what he is looking for, and the object of his search is of 
incomparable interest. 


ntal 





THE HARVEST OF JAPAN.* 

One of the most attractive things in Mr. Luffmann’s “ book of 
curious travel” in Japan is his description of the Japanese tree- 
craft. The art of developing these miniature trees, of beautiful 
or fantastic shapes, has now acquired a commercial value, 
and therefore the Japanese are somewhat reticent about the 
secret of the craft, but Mr. Luffmann’s investigations and observa- 
tions were sufficient to provide many interesting details as to 
soil, conditions of growth, and methods of development. Mr. 
Luffmann cavils at the use of the term “dwarf” trees. “If 
they were natural dwarfs there would be little art and less 
reason in making a study and employment of them.” Nor, 
again, is the Japanese tree-man satisfied with a small tree; 
“there is nothing wonderful or clever or beautiful in that. The 
Japanese tree-man desires to reproduce the largest trees and 
scenes in Nature on a small scale for convenience and economy. 
Also he wishes to make something so convincingly true and 
beautiful as to engage himself more and more to the object 
of his own artistic conception.” 

Mr. Luffmann was a traveller out of the beaten track. He went 
far inland, and in the North and in the South he lived among 
the people, and has a good deal to say about agricultural condi- 
tions that will be new to readers of Japanese travel and, indeed, 
to many travellers. It is an unattractive picture he draws, of 
crude methods and incessant toil, and a peasantry unsmiling 
and poverty-ridden. But a far different one could be drawn, he 
maintains, if Japan would give to her agricultural development 
some of the attention she is giving to commercial competition 
and an ambitious foreign policy. The land, even in the bill 
country, is full of potential wealth. Japan, quick to imitate 
the West in her markets, should be equally quick, he maintains, 
to imitate Western methods of land development. “ If Japan is 
to make the conquest of all conquests let her make war against 
her hand tools, her paddy fields, her thousand thousand idle 
hills, and fight and subdue them.” On this and other matters 
Mr. Luffmann offers much criticism and advice to the Japanese; 
indeed, the description “An Open Letter” might with justice 
have been added as a sub-title to the whole book rather than to 
one chapter as now. Some of the criticism and advice is sound 
enough, and all of it is given with the greatest friendliness and 
tact, but we cannot help -feeling that on the whole its 
usefulness is somewhat discounted by the extravagant lengtiis 
to which it is carried. 





* The Harvest of Japan, By C. Bogue Luffmann. London: T. ©. and E. ¢. 
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AUTUMN CROCUSES.* 

Ix naming each of nine episodes or studies of which her volume 
js composed after a flower Mrs. de Selincourt has adopted a 
system of nomenclature that has its drawbacks as well as its 
attractions. If it cannot quite be said that we are all gardeners 
nowadays, at any rate the cult of flower-gardens has extended 
and expanded immensely of late years ; and we cannot gainsay 
the ingenuity with which the author has used her floral symbols, 
either as typifying a personality, or from their association with 
gome crucial episode in the life of the central figure. Still the 
process savours a little of a tour de force; in some of the studies 
very little is gained from the self-imposed obligation, though it 
js a pleasure to recognize the dexterity with which Mrs. de 
§elincourt has surmounted the difficulty. With this reserve 
there is little to find fault with in the book, except that it does 
not make for exhilaration. They are mostly studies of war- 
time, its wreckage and the complications brought about in the 
relations of young and old. Out of many types one emerges 
conspicuously: that of a woman no longer young—even old, 
sorely tried by bereavement, yet bearing herself with fortitude 
and dignity; Victorian in her self-control, yet endowed with 
tolerance and even sympathy for the hard and mutinous self- 
expression of the young. There is only one story which 
approaches gaiety—* Staking a Larkspur ”—which might be 
described as a comedy of convalescence. An impecunious 
wounded officer and his wife are royally entertained by Lady 
Vera Dixon at her stately country home, but the hostess is an 
inveterate scalp-huntress and goes some way in detaching the 
gallant but simple-minded soldier from his wife, a dowdily 
dressed but really attractive girl. In the sequel Lady Vera is 
completely defeated by the bold strategy of her own cousin, the 
narrator, a young lady of courage and with a genius for dress- 
making. Judith takes little Mrs. Thornton in hand and decks 
her out in such splendour that Lady Vera is completely eclipsed 
and abruptly resigns the unequal contest. In the other stories 
the note of renunciation o1 self-sacrifice is persistently sounded— 
whether in the study of the bereaved mother who generously 
welcomes and endures the brainless little actress whom her only 
son had married in haste and left as a war-widow; or in the 
magnanimity of Mrs. Delafield, who surrenders the grandchild 
whom she adored and understood in order to secure a reconcilia- 
tion between her son and his callous and wayward wife; or in 
the unselfishness of the gentle scholar who gave up his beloved 
home in the country to gratify a young wife who hankered after 
the delights of town. The best of all is the sketch from which 
the volume takes its name,and which tells us how the resentment 
and bitterness of a nerve-racked officer were healed by dis- 
covering that the widowed lady who took him inas a paying guest 
had gone through an ordeal far longer and in some ways greater 
than his own, yet had preserved her equanimity. It is note- 
worthy that while the book is void of any misanthropy in the 
limited sense, the female characters are immensely superior 
in intelligence, wit, and ability. 


Caliban. By W. L. George. (Methuen. 8s. 6d. net.)— 
The Caliban of the title is Richard Bulmer, a great newspaper 
proprietor who is represented as a rival to Lord Northcliffe. 
He is entirely self-made and achieves his success by writing 
about the trivialities in which the public are interested instead 
of the great questions of policy which it would seem from this 
book are of interest to no one, not even to statesmen. In his 
youth Bulmer contracts an unfortunate marriage with an 
upholstress from whom he separates as she is quite incapable of 
The woman, whom he 





keeping pace with his meteoric career. 
really loves, marries someone else, after considerable hesitation, 
and Bulmer realizes with stupetied incredulity that for once he 
is not to have his own way. ‘The whole book is a curious and 
detailed portrait of one man, the modern conditions which 
alone render his career possible being cleverly sketched as a 
background to the central figure. 

READABLE Novets.—The Widow's Cruse. By Hamilton 
lyfe. (Leonard Parsons. 7s. 6d. net.)—A most ingenious and 
diverting story, in which the unsympathetic wife of a literary 
man persuades herself and the world on the appearance of his 
posthumous novels that hers has been the influence which has 
inspired these works. She obtains a final triumph through a 


stance conducted by a venal medium.——O Perfect Love. By 


Lady Troubridge. (Methuen. 8s. 6d. net.)—The story of an 
intolerable young person married to a man whose health breaks 
down owing to his war service. The final triumph of the hero 
is not quite credible. In the Claws of the Dragon. By G. 8, 
de Morant. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.)—Describes the 
marriage of a French woman to a Chinese noble. The account 
of life in a Chinese country palace gives a vivid picture of the 
mixture of self-control, love of beauty, and great cruelty which 
apparently characterizes Chinese family life. 











POETS AND POETRY. 
COLLECTIONS OF MR. DE LA MARE’S POEMS.* 


Most readers will feel in looking through these collections of 
Mr. de la Mare’s work that nobody since Shakespeare and Cole- 
ridge has written quite such good magic poetry. There are, of 
course, as many different kinds of magic poetry as there are of 
elves, fairies, witches, hob-goblins, ogres, and spells. Mr. 
Robert Graves’ magic, for instance, is as a rule rustic, personal, 
intimate: its genius a kind of chawbacon Puck.  Coleridge’s 
was lofty, almost architectural :— 


“ss 


So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers was girded round : 
And there were gardens bright with sinuous rills, 
Where blossom’d many an incense-bearing tree. . .”” 
Shakespeare had nearly all the several sorts of magic at his 
command. He could write tersely of his witches, “‘ They made 
themselves air, into which they vanished ’—a skin-creeping 
sentence if ever there was one—or the extreme Georgianism of 
“Come unto these yellow sands,” or “‘ When that I was but a 
little tiny boy.” 
By the by, we commend the study of these two poems to Mr. 
Alfred Noyes and the conservatives who complain that the 
Georgians are too fantastic, too wild. Mr. de la Mare’s magic 
is usually of the sort that we should class with Ariel’s “ Sea 
Dirge ” :— 
“Nothing of him that doth fade, 

But hath suffered a sea-change 

Into something rich and strange. 

Sea nymphs hourly ring his knell : 

Hark ! now I hear them—ding-dong bell.” 
The reader may open these two volumes of verse 
anywhere and find poems of this sort of calibre :— 


almost 


**Not a wave breaks, 
Not a bird calls, 
My heart, like a 
after a storm that 
Sleeps within me. 
All the night’s dews, 

All the world’s leaves, 

All winter’s snow 

Seem with their quiet to have stilled in life’s dream 
All sorrowing now.” 

A good many people—the present writer confesses to have been 
find Mr. de la Mare’s verse a little 
But somehow 


sea 


Silent hath died, 


at one time among them 
unsatisfying, a little airy, limpid, and inhuman. 
now so many pieces are collected together, the short poems seem 
to reinforce one another and they create a remarkable atmo- 
sphere with their subtle cadences, the niceties of their rhythm 
and the extraordinary propriety of their vocabulary. The poems 
are like silk threads which are individually fragile, but which, 
woven together, make a fabric of unmatched fineness and 
strength, and are capable of taking on the softest, clearest 
colours. Some of the poems for children are exceedingly suc- 
cessful. His understanding of the child’s imagination is extra- 
ordinarily sure—as sure as his delicious humour in such poems 
as “ Mrs. Grundy,” which could as little have been written by 
anybody else as the more characteristic and most subtly beau- 
tiful “‘ The Sunken Garden,” a poem which we cannot forgo 


quoting in its entirety :— 
** Speak not—whisper not ; 

Here bloweth thyme and bergamot ; 

Softly on the evening hour, 

Secret herbs their spices shower, 

Dark-spiked rosemary and myrrh, 

Lean-stalked, purple lavender ; 

Hides within her bosom, too, 

All her sorrows, bitter rue. 

Breathe not—trespass not ; 

Of this green and darkling spot, 

Latticed from the moon’s beams, 

Perchance a distant dreamer dreams ; 
< (1) Poems, 1901-1918. By Walter de la Mare. Two vols. London: 
Constable. [27s. 6d. net.}——(2) A Child’s Day. Same author and pub- 
lisher. [7s.}——(3) Peacock Pie. Same author and publisher. Illustrated by 





Re Autumn Crocuses. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick (Mrs. Basil de Selincourt). 
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Perchance upen its darkening air, 

The unseen ghosts of children fare, 
Faintly swinging, sway and sweep, 
Like lovely sea-flowers in the deep ; 
While, unmoved, to watch and ward, 
Amid its gloomed and daisied sward, 
Stands with bowed and dewy head 
That one little leaden Lad.” 


*‘ Collected Poems” have an ugly sound of finality. We trust 
that Mr. de la Mare means no harm by his two volumes, 





Porms Worray or Consiperation.—Mr. John Austin’s 
poems are more original than their title suggests. The contents 
of Poems for Men (Basil Blackwood, 5s.) do not resemble the 
effusions of the late Miss Ella Wheeler Wilcox, for they contain 
real humour. The song-in “ The Selfish God” is delightfully 
witty. The two best poems in the book are “ The Portrait of 
a Woman” and “A Useful Prayer for a Saint.” This is 
apparently Mr. Austin’s first effort. It is sufficiently promising 
to make one await his next book with interest. Theosophy 
has brought the study of Eastern religions into fashion, and 
Captain Esmé Wingfield-Stratford’s India (Liverpool: Books, 
Limited ; 6s. 6d.) should prove a mine of wealth to those to 
whom Oriental mysticism appeals, for he is comprehensive in 
his choice of religions. Brahmanism and Buddhism have much 
space devoted to them, but even Allah and English Missions 
have their poems. The last part of the volume, however, i3 
secular, containing verses addressed to Nature and Anglo- 
Indian Society respectively. The most attractive lines are 
those called ““ He Abides.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preciude subsequent review.) 


The Scottish Historical Review for October has two items of 
interest for students of the life of Mary .Queen of Scots. One 
is an itinerary of her tour in South-Western Scotland in 1563, 
edited and annotated with great care by Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
The other is an account, with a reproduction, of the Dalkeith 
portrait of the Queen, belonging to the Duke of Buccleuch, 
which seems to have been overlooked by the experts— 
including even Mr. Lionel Cust—who have written on this 
highly contentious subject. The likeness to the superb chalk 
drawing of the widowed Queen, made about 1561 and known as 
Le Deuil Blanc, is not so great as Miss Maria Steuart, the author 
of the article, seems to think; the face is thinner, and the nose 
and mouth are very unlike those of the authentic French 
drawing. 


Indian Trade Enquiry : Reports on Rice. (Murray. 6s. net.)— 
This volume of reports prepared by the Imperial Institute 
Committee for India, at the request of the Secretary of State 
for India, deals fully with the trade in Indian rice and with the 
production and uses of rice. We sometimes forget that ‘ rice 
is the most important of all cereals used as human food.”’ India 
alone produces more than half the world’s rice crop, apart from 
China, and India, Siam, and Indo-China are responsible for three- 
fourths of the world’s export trade in rice. The object of the 
Committee was to see how the Indian trade could be encouraged. 
It was found that large quantities of rice were exported from 
India to Germany or Holland, milled there, and then imported 
into England and sold at a lower price than Indian rice milled 
in England. The German and Dutch mills were said to be more 
favourably situated than the English mills, and the Continental 
port charges were lower. It is to be feared that the Committee's 
recommendation, dated in 1917, that the British port charges 
should be reduced is out of the question. Since then the dockers 
have received such high wages that the port charges have been 
increased. 


The Bagging of Baghdad. By Ernest Betts. 
net.)—Despite an unfortunate title, this little book on the Mesopo- 
tamian campaign is worth reading. The author's object is to 


(Lane. 7s. 6d. 


describe a soldier's feelings in battle. He is a civilian who 
volunteered for service ; a regular cfficer would perhaps have a 
different point of view. Mr. Betts says that, when the enemy's 
shell-fire became heavy and the troops were ordered to advance, 
he found himself “numbed and incapable and immeasurably 
stunned ” because he had nothing to do but to await instructions. 
When he was in the actual firing-line there was so much going 
on that he had no time to think. Probably many thousands of 





a 
volunteers who served would agree with Mr. Betts. His impres. 
sions of Basra and Bombay are clearly described. He does not 
seem to have met the best Anglo-Indians. 


Crossing the Line with H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. (Sydney; 
Angus and Robertson.)—The time-honoured ceremonies Casto. 
mary on every British warship when she crosses the Equator 
were performed with special care in the ‘ Renown’ on April 16th 
and 17th last. A full account of them, with many photographs, 
is given in this amusing little book. We question whether the 
heir to any other monarchy but our own, or even the son of any 
elected President, would have taken his part in the horseplay 
with the good grace shown by the Prince of Wales, in common 
with several hundred other “ novices’ who had never before 
crossed the Line. A foreigner would probably fail to understand 
or appreciate the elaborate jest, which to an Englishman seems 
natural enough. 


An Introduction to the Study of Terra Sigillata. By Felix 
Oswald and T. Davies Pryce. (Longmans. 42s. net.)—To 
students of Roman archaeology this elaborate treatise on what 
is commonly called “Samian” ware, from the chronological 
standpoint, will be of the greatest value. Excavations on Roman 
sites in Britain almost always reveal specimens of red glazed 
pottery. Continental scholars call it “* terra sigillata”’ because 
much, though not all, of it is stamped with figures or patterns, 
British antiquaries called it ‘‘ Samian ’’ because of its resemblance 
to the pottery made at Samos and other Greek centres. But this 
red glazed pottery came in fact from Gaul—at first from the 
south, especially the Auvergne, and later from what are now 
Lorraine, Alsace and the Palatinate. Many specimens bear 
the names of their potters. The authors have collected and 
arranged an immense mass of details relating to the red ware 
found on various sites, some of which can be dated, with the 
object of using these fragments of pottery as a chronological 
guide. They discuss the development of the ware during the 
first three centuries of our era and illustrate the typical forms 
and decorations in a long series of plates, giving the source for 
each of the innumerable specimens reproduced. They provide 
lists of potters’ names with the localities where their work has 
been found. Thus the wares of Atepomarus, a potter working 
at Lezoux, near Clermont Ferrand, about the year 50, have been 
identified at Silchester. There must have been a large export 
trade in this pottery from Gaul, despite the difficulties of trans- 
port, until the chief potteries were destroyed by the German 
invaders. When the import ceased, the red ware was imitated 
by native or immigrant potters at Caistor and other places in 
England. 


Ruskin the Prophet and other Centenary Studies. Edited by 
J. Howard Whitehouse. (G. Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.)— 
These lectures and essays were written last year in connexion 
with the centenary of Ruskin’s birth. Mr. Masefield’s pleasant 
essay on Ruskin as the apostle of beauty and happiness opens 
the volume. Dr. Inge writes well on ‘ Ruskin and Plato.” 
Mr. Whitehouse gives some hitherto unpublished letters of 
Ruskin (1847-64) to his friend W. M. Macdonald, in one of which 
he expounds the correct use of “shall” and “will.” Mr. 
H. W. Nevinson recalls his memories of Ruskin, whom he heard 
lecture at Oxford and whom he met in Switzerland in 1888. 
It is an interesting book. 


The Last Days of the Romanovs. By Robert Wilton. (Thorn- 
ton Butterworth. 15s. net.)—The Tsar and his whole family 
were murdered at Ekaterinburg on July 16th, 1918, by a Bol- 
shevik Jew named Yurovsky, at the order of the Bolshevik 
Jew Sverdlov, who was the head of the central executive com- 
mittee at Moscow until he was lynched by some mutinous 
workmen last year. Mr. Wilton, as special correspondent of 
the Times with Admiral Koltchak, went to Ekaterinburg in 
the spring of 1919 and learned the details of the tragedy from 
the Russian lawyer, M. Sokolov, who made a judicial inquiry 
into the case for Admiral Koltchak. Mr. Wilton’s narrative 
has appeared in the Times and is reprinted in this volume, 
which also contains a translation of the minutes of evidence 
taken by M. Sokolov, with photographs and plans. It is well to 
have the painful facts on record. ‘The English reader will wonder 
why the Bolsheviks, who have gloried in wholesale slaughter, 
should have taken great pains to conceal all traces of this 
particular crime by having the bodies of their victims secretly 
burnt and by announcing that, while the Tsar had been executed 
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ee 
«after trial,” his family had been removed to “a safe place.” 
Mr. Wilton suggests as an explanation that the murderers, 
being Jews and not Russians, were uncertain whether the Rus- 
sian people would not resent the murder of their Tsar at Jewish 
hands. It is noteworthy that the Ekaterinburg peasants, 
having caught one of Yurovsky’s accomplices, killed him on 
the spot. More than a year after the crime, the Bolsheviks 
thought it expedient to announce that the Tsar’s murderers 
had been tried and some of them executed. This, of course, 
was a falsehood, as Mr. Wilton’s narrative shows. 


Sister Mary of St. Philip, 1825-1904. By a Sister of Notre 
Dame. (Longmans. 18s. net.)—Frances Mary Lescher, who 
took the veil in 1853 at the Convent of the Sisters of Notre Dame, 
Namur, was entrusted by this educational order with the task 
of establishing a training college for Roman Catholic’ school- 
mistresses in England. She began her work at Mount Pleasant, 
Liverpool, in 1856, and lived to see the college grow from humble 
beginnings into a very large institution. Her biographer does 
full justice to her labours. Sister Mary insisted that the 
teacher, like the priest, must have a vocation. She once said 
to her students: ‘‘ Remember there are more important things 
than money. We have not given up our lives to the work of 
making you teachers, merely that you may gain good salaries 
and meke a name for yourselves in the world of Education. 
Catholic teachers must never forget that their children have 
souls, and that they must answer to God for the teaching and 
example they give them.” The words apply to all teachers, 
not merely to Roman Catholics. 

The Yankee in the British Zone. By Ewen C. MacVeagh and 
Lee D. Brown. (Putnam's. 12s. 6d.)—This book, by two 
American officers, is a kindly and generous tribute to the British 
Army in France, as well as an account of the doings of the 
American troops who served in the British zone. Ten American 
divisions received part of their training from our officers, but 
only two—the Twenty-Seventh or New York National Guard, 
and the Thirticth, National Guards from Tennessee and the 
Carolinas—remained in the British zone from the morrow of 
the spring offensive of 1918 until the Armistice. The authors, 
in commenting on the hospitality extended by our troops to 
remark that the hosts on one occasion 
were too anxious to please. When some troops from Georgia 
were asked to parade in London, the band at the saluting-point 
struck up “ Marching Through Georgia ’’—the last tune that 
a Southerner would care to hear. The authors admit that 
both Americans and British had a good deal to learn about 
one another, and they are convinced that the friendly inter- 
course between the troops did much to dissipate bad traditions 
which have kept the peoples apart. 





the newcomers, slyly 





In Unknown China. By 8. Pollard. (Seeley, Service. 25s, 
net.)—Mr. Pollard’s interesting book is concerned with the 
Nosu tribes, inhabiting the hill country north of the Upper 
Yangtse in Szechuan. These wild people—known to Europeans 
as Lolos, which is, it appears, a Chinese term of contempt— 
are on bad terms with the Chinese and have never been subdued. 
They have a written language, with characters unlike the Chinese, 
but the books seen by Mr. Pollard dealt mainly with spiritualism 
and magic. Mr. Pollard, with a fellow-missionary, made a 
long stay among the Nosu, whose feudal system and habits of 
raiding remind one of the Highlands in the Middle Ages. He 
was well received on the whole, though on his return journey 
some tribesmen were suborned by a Chinaman to murder him. 
He thinks that, if the Chinese officials would deal honestly 
with them, the Nosu hillmen, who are good fighters, might be 
a valuable addition to the defensive forces of China. If peace 
were established in Nosu-land, Christian missions might, he 
suggests, penetrate into Tibet, which is still hermetically sealed. 
The book is well illustrated. 


Mrs. Gascoigne Hartley has a great many wise things to say 
in her book on Sex Education and National Health (London : 
Leonard Parsons; 6s.). Perhaps she is a little run away with 
by her subject—most of us are when we write books. She paints 
the present too luridly and is too certain of the efficacy of 
; but there is no doubt that what she has to say 
We recommend her book to the attention of 


her remedies 
is very mterial. 


all school masters and mistresses, and thoroughly endorse the 
opinion of the writer 


of the preface when he suggests that 








co-education—at any rate up to public school age—would go far 
in the cure of many of the evils of the present school systems, 








Works or RErerENcE.—We have received the new Calendar 
of University College, London, for 1920-21, giving particulars 
of courses in an astonishingly wide range of subjects, apart from 
theology and Biblical studies which the founders of the college 
prohibited. The rapid development of University College in 
recent years has been most encouraging. The Annual Chari- 
ties Register and Digest, for London, appears in a twenty-ninth 
edition (Longmans for the Charity Organization Society, 5s. net), 
and will be found as useful and authoritative as ever. 
Herbert Fry's Royal Guide to the Principal London and Other 
Charities (Churchman Publishing Co., 2s. net) is now in its fifty- 
sixth edition ; it covers a somewhat wider field and gives less 
detail than the preceding book, but it is none the less useful for 
reference, 











BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 


Tue following Books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :-— 
A Defence of Liberty. By the Hon. Oliver Brett. Fisher 


(T. 


Unwin. 12s, 6d. net.)——Modern Movements in —e By 
Charles Marriott. (Chapman and Hall. 21s. net.)——French 
Civilization from its Origins to the Close of the Middle Ages. By 


Guérard. (T. Fisher Unwin. 21s. net.)——The Charm 
By V. C. Seott O'Connor. (Longmans. 84s. net.) 
By the Rev. J. R. Cohu. 
Austen. By 
When Labour 


A. L. 
of Kashmir. 
——The Bible and Modern Thought. 
(Murray. 16s, net.)——Personal Aspects of Jane 
Mary A. Austen-Leigh. (Murray. 9s. net.)— 

Rules. By J. H. Thomas, M.P. (Collins. 103. net.)——The 
Life of Admiral Mahan. By C. C. Taylor. (Murray. 21s. net.) 
——Children of the Slaves. By Stephen Graham. (Macmillan. 
12s, net.)——Mountain Craft. Edited by G. Winthrop Young, 


(Methuen, 25s. net.)——Lustre Pottery. By Lady Evans. 
(Methuen, 52s. 6d. net.,——A Survey of English Literature, 
1830-1880. By Oliver Elton. (Arnold. 2 Vols. 32s. net.) 








PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Armstrong (D. B.), British and Colonial Postage Stamps..(Methuen) net 7/6 
Bairnsfather Case, as Tried before Mr. Justice Busby, Defence by Bruce 

NE, C0 BIW 6.6605 6.500545 s oe eensdtesesacanses (Putnam) net 
Birt (F. B. Bradley-), Bengal Fairy Tales, illus. by A. Tagore (Lane) net 15,0 
Boecaccio, The Decameron of, illus. by IT. Derrick (Chatto & Windus) net 25/0 
Brown (C. J.), Catalogue of Coins in the Principal Museum, Lucknow, 

GVO. bonccccsccdedcedweestadesenseressces (Oxford Univ. Press) net 50/0 
Butler (H. E.), Sixth Book of the Aeneid, cr 8vo....(Blackwell) net 12/6 
Butler (N. M.), Is America Worth Saving? cr 8vo....(T. F. Unwin) net 10/6 
Callwell (Major-General Sir C. E.), Experiences of a Dug-Out, 1914-1918, 

. MPEPTT TTP POTTS TTT ELT eee (Constable) net 18/0 
Carpenter (G. D. H.), A Naturalist on Lake Victoria (T. F. Unwin) net 28/0 


Chittenden (F. J.), Garden Doctor, cr 8VO.........600005- (Newnes) net 7/6 
Clementi (Mrs. Cecil), Through British Guiana to the Summit of Roraima, 
a 6.iks 06 cdd ceed esti seed babactsueapnceesdeennvaons (Unwin) net 12/6 
Colum (P.), Adventures of Odysseus and the Tale of Troy (The Children’s 
a Perr rr errr Ter reryrrrerrrirery Cree (Harrap) net 7/6 
Coombes (J. W.), Making of Men, 8VO.........cccesceceee (Secley) net 10/6 
Crescas (Don Hasdai), Philosophy of, by Meyer Waxman, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 6 


Dickens (C.), Christmas Carol in Prose, illus. by H. Copping (R.T.8.) net 10/6 
Faber (0.), Reinforced Concrete Design, Vol. Practice, 8vo..(Arnold) net 18/0 
Forrest (S. N.), Mathematics for Technical Siude nts, er 8vo (Arnold) net 7/6 
Fortescue — J. W.), A History of the British Army, Vols. 9 and 10, and 
MR, GW oc 0 0:60:00 00.005 5 ces enescececeacsscceeuses (Macmillan) net 
Haskins c u ) and Lord (R. H.), Some Problems of the Peace Conference, 
Serr eT Te ree (Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 
mantis (N.), Scarlet Letter, illus. by Hugh Thomson, 4to (Methuen) net 31/6 
Hoernle (R. F. A.), Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics, 8vo 

(Routledge) net 16/0 

. Von Bethmann), Reflections on the World War: Part L., 
(Butterworth) net 12/6 

War Against 


84/0 


d Dead in the 





mane (M. A. de W.), Memoirs of the Harv 

Germany, VOl. 1, BVO... cccccccccccccsccce (Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Johnson (R. B.), Some Contemporary Novelists (Women) (L. Parsons) net 7/6 
Kelman (J.), Some Aspects of International Christianity, cr 8vo 


(Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 


— Palamas, Life Immovable, 1st Part, trans. by A. E, Phoutrides, 
PE PTE OEP OP Pee OTT eee TTT Tree te (Oxford Univ. Press) net 


g 
Mac. ibe th (Ann) & Spence (May), Se ane 1 and Fireside Crafts (Methuen) 8,0 
McMillan (R. A.), Guide to the Lb. O. T., Examination for Extra First 
Claas TGIRONES, BVO... ones cccccccccccscccosesceesesecees (Griffin) net 25/0 
1: 


> 
Melas (G. M.), Ex-King Constantine and the War, 8vo (Hutchinson) net 12/6 
Milhaud (E.), March Towards Socialism, cr 8VO.......+++ (L. Parsons) net 8/6 
Newbolt (H.), Book of Good Hunting, cr 5v0............ “ Longmans) net 10/6 


Oakeshott (R.), Merchant at Arms, Preface by J. Farnol (Longmans) net 7/6 
Perrott (S. W.) and Badger (F. E. G.), Practice of Railway Surveying and 
Permanent Way Work, 8VO ......ccscccccccccccccccsecs (Arnold) net 30/6 
Quaint Acquaintances, by ?, (Heath Cranton) net 12/6 
Raynes (F. W.), Domestic Plumbing, &vo 


(Longmans) net 21/38 
H. R.), Instinct and the 


Sanitary Engineering and 
Univ. Press) net 16/0 


Rivers (W. Unconscious (Camb. 





Robinson (John, of Leyden), an Answer to, by a Puritan Friend, Edit. by 
OR, TS oo. hc eashnad ss cha nceenscus (Oxford Univ. Press) net 8/4 

Saint Columba of Iona, by Lucy Menzies, er SVO............ (Dent) net 8/4 

Schofield (W. H.), Mythical Bards end the Life of Wm. Wallace, 8vo 


(Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/0 
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Bimon (A, L.), Blood of the Grape (The Wine Trade Text Book), 
(Duckworth) — 10/6 
Bmith (Rev. E. W.) one a (Capt. A. M.), Ila-Speaking Peoples of Northern 
Rhodesia, 2 Vols. Macmillan) net 50/0 
Southwart (Elizabeth), Susswenk to Fairyland, illus. by F. Anderson, 4to 
(Simpkin) net 15/0 
Stevenson (R. L.), Some Personal Recollections, by Lord Guthrie (Green) net 21/0 
Swanson (Margaret), Needlecraft for Older Girls, roy 8vo Congas } net 7/6 
Theelfall (H.), A Text-Book on Surveying and Levelling (Griffin) net 21/0 
Tridon (A.), Ps ee « 8vo (Routledge) net 10/6 
Vanderblue (H. B.), Railroad Valuation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission (Oxford Univ. Press) net 8/6 
Villiers (B.), England and the New Era, 8vo (T. F. Unwin) net 12/6 
Vinogradoff (Sir P.), Outlines of Historical Jurispradence, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press Lae 21/0 
Ward (J.), History and Methods of Ancient and Modern Paintin: oo, . 3, 
8vo Chapman & Hall) net 15/0 
Wellington College, Making of, Compiled by J. L. Bevir, 8vo (Arnold) net 7/6 
Williams (Noel Dyson), His Life and Letters, by Rosalind H. Dobbs, cr 8vo 
(Methuen) net 7/6 
Gaeee's (Mts.) Cook Book, by Mrs. M. A. Wilson, cr «~ earns net 10/6 
llson (Woodrow) and his Work, by Wm. E. Dodd, 
(Doubleday. Page & Co.) net 15/0 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


TO OUR READERS AND ADVERTISERS. 


lease note that all communications for the 
Editor and Manager should now be addressed : 
THE “SPECTATOR,” 
No. 13 YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 








LIBERTY’s 
CATALOGUE OF DOWN QUILTS 


WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS SENT 


POST FREE 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREBT, LONDON, 


a DENT’S WATOHES and CLOCKS 


NOTICE.—The business of M. F. Dent, 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 
become re-united with, and is trading under the 


name of, 
E. DENT and OCOoQ. Ltd., 
at the following addresses :— 
61 STRAND, W.C.2, 4 ROYAL SXGNANGE, E.G 3, 
and 34 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 1. 


w. i. 


@Bspr-wank 


BY APPOINTMENT 
To 
H.M. THE KING. 








ADDS ZEST TO FOOD 


The finishing touch 


that adds so much— 


LEA & PERRIN S’ 


SAUCE, 


The Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 





If you under-insure your home and have a fire 
the loss falls upon yourself. 


If you under-insure your life the loss falls 
upon your wife and family, 


PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecting 
a LIFE POLICY and a FIRE POLICY 
WITH THE 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTD. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER'’s 
REAL IRISH LINEN 
TABLE DAMASK 


Write for Samples and List 40 P. to 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd, Linen Manufacturers, BELFAST, 





REFORMED INNS. 





ASK for Descriptive List (gratis) of 166 Inns 

and Hotels managed by the People’s Refresh- 

ment House Association, Ltd. ‘Take {1 Shares 

(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Itd., St. George’s House, 193 
Regent Street, W. I. 


a 





SALES BY AUCTION. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New 

— Street, W.1, during next week, each sale commencing at one o'clock pre- 
cise 

NOV ‘EMBER 1sT AND 2ND.—COINS AND MEDALS, including the property 
of Mr. W. E. Stears, of Rockdene, Mount Salus, Co. Dublin; of Dr, §. 
Sidebotham, of Erlesdene, Bowdon, Cheshire ; &e. 

NOVEMBER IsT, 2ND, 3RD, AND 4TH.—A Portion of the IMPORTANT 
COLLECTION OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS, the property of the 
late John, Lord Northwick. 

Illustrated Catalogues, with 40 plates, price 2s. 6d. 

NOVEMBER 2ND, 3RD, 4TH, AND 5TH.—The Fourth Portion of the FAMOUS 
STOCK OF BOOKS of the late Mr. W. J. Leighton (who traded as Messrs, 
J. & J. Leighton, of 40 Brewer Street, Golden Square, W., sold by order of 
the Executor). 

Lach Sale may be viewed two days prior. 


_ FOR SALE. 
ho SALE.—First-rate SCHOOL PREMISES in Surrey, 


specially built for their purpose, standing in grounds of six acres on 
deep gravel and sand. Complete and adequate accommodation for about 50 
boarders. About £12,000 (of which part could be left on mortgage) required 
for property and nucleus of boarders (fees, £120 per annum); furniture at 
valuation. Personally inspected and recommended. For further particulars 
apply T. 3123, c/o TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, LTD., School Transfer Agents, 
158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 
rok SALE.— Old-established PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

for boys on Hampshire Coast ; 30 boarders paying £75 to £90 per annum, 
in addition to extras, and 40 day pupils paying 11 to 15 guineas per annum in 
addition to extras; these fees could be raised. Gross receipts over £3,000, 
net profit about £900. Vendor owns premises, which he will let at £350 a year. 
£2,000 required for goodwill; furniture at valuation. For further particulars 
apply T. 3181,c/o TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, LTD., School Transfer Agents, 
108 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 


OR SALE, old- established PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS in the Midlands. Full, with 56 boarders paying from £45 to 
£50 a term in addition to extras. Magnificent premises, standing on gravel soil 
in 30 acres, 400 feet above sea-level. Gross receipts about £8,000; net profit 
about £2,000. Goodwill 3 years’ purchase of profits, furniture at valuation ; 
property would be let on lease with a view to purchase later. Part of purchase 
money for goodwill and furniture could be paid off by instalments.—For further 
particulars apply T. 3035, care of TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, LTD., 
162 Oxford Street, London, W. School Transfer Agents. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE.—{1) High-class Prep., 
Partnership, 35 boarders at good fees ; “profits over £1,250. Fine freehold 
premises and grounds. Price reqd., cash £8,000 or £4,000 for half-share. (2) 
High-class Prep., 35 boarders. Receipts over £5,500. Beautiful premises and 
grounds. Rent £600 p.a. Goodwill about £3,600. Furniture at valuation. 
Both inspected and recommended by F. C. Needes. FUTURE CAREER 
AEEOERATIOS, Roland House, 8. Kensington, S.W. 7 (Kens. 2951). 


—S—S=—=— 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


ERKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
WINDSOR COUNTY BOYS’ SCHOOL. 

The Governors invite applications for the appointment of a HEAD-MASTER, 
who must be a Graduate of a University in the United Kingdom, to begin work in 
January next. A minimum commencing salary of £600 per annum will be 
guaranteed. 

The number of pupils on the books is 185. 

Selected candidates will be required to attend a meeting of Governors, of which 
they will receive notice. 

Further information and forms of application may be obtained from the under- 
signed. All applications must reach this Office not later than first post on 14th 
November, 1920. w.6F 


Shire Hall, Reading. 
_ October 25th, 1920. 


“JUNIOR ART EXPERT.—Wanted by a leading firm “of 
West End Auctioneers, a Junior Art Expert to help in cataloguing and 
he should have good expert knowledge (including knowledge 0} 
commercial values) of glass and Works of Art generally. Reply in the first 
instance, in writing only, to M. B., 107 Jermyn Street, 8.W. Full particulars 0! 
experience should be given and copies of two testimonials, if possible, enclosed. 
ASTINGS and ST. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.— 
HEAD-MISTRESS required for next term. Applicants must hold 
University degree or its equivalent.—For information as to salary and other 


particulars apply to the Secretary, HENRY G. BAILY, Esq., 13, Warrior Square 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


fYYUTOR WANTED, chief subject Maths., with Science or 


Music. Salary from £250 res.; single or married. FU T URE CAREER 
ASSOCIATION, ROLAND HOUSE, 8. KENSINGTON, 8S.W. 7 (Kens. 296 31). 


ANTED, by ex- Regular OFFICER, position as MAN- 
AGER or ORGANIZER of large industrial social WELFARE CLU b.— 
Reply Box 1033, The Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.0. 2. 





Catalogues may be had. 





158 to 


Transfer or 


ANDERSON, 
Education Secretary. 





valuation work ; 
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EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


prEro0 
JATION SCHOOLS. 


TEACHING POSTS IN DAY CONTINT 


cation Committee invite applications from persons not 
mnder 23 years of é who are either graduates of a University or holders of a 
ae ognized certificate of educational att: inte nts at least equal to the require- 
nts for Honours in the Oxford or Cambridge Senior Local Examinations. 

indidates should have spec ial knowledge of subiects falling under one or more 
i ‘the following groups: 
Physical 

Manual 
Domestic 


The Liverpool Edu 


Commercial Subjects, 
English, 
Subjects, Modern Languages or 
Science 
rience in educational or social work will be a recommendation. 
should be stated. 


Training, 
Training, 


Expe: Any 
oiher special qualific: ation ; i ; es 
The Committee are not at present prepared to give details of any Training 
Course which may be established, or to state the precise conditions that will 
govern te achers’ work in the new Day Continuation Schools. They think, 
however, that there may be suitable persons whose wishes turn in this direction, 
.d who may desire to state their personal qualificetions for the information 
¥ the Committee, and to have their names filed for reference. When the Com- 
prepared to go farther, such persons will be notified of the conditions 


ttee are 
vi , down, and can then decide whether or not to make applic come for admission 
to any Training Course established, either full-time or part-tir 

Forms of of application may be obtained from the DIRECTOR of E DUCATION, 


14 Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool. nieadieiiaiitnie 
2th October, 1920. G. HAMMOND ETHERTON, 


Town Clerk, and Clerk to the Local Education Authority. 
cu OF SHEFFIELD. — EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

Suitably qualified candidates are required for the following vacancies. The 
successful candidates will be reqt uired to commence duty immediately after the 
Caristmas holidays : 
1. PHYSICAL TRAINING and GAMES TUTOR (Woman) to divide her 
time between the City Training College for Teachers and the Central Secondary 


Girls’ School 

2, PHYSICAL TRAINING and GAMES TUTOR (Woman) for duty at the 
She <> Pupil Teacher Centre. 

VO ASSISTANT ORGANIZERS TRAINING 


Man) 


3 of PHYSICAL (one 
Woman aa one 
Assistant Organizers will be required to assist the Chief Superintendent in the 
R pervis ion of Physical instruction in the Elementary Day Schools, Evening 

ols and Play Centres, Swimming and Org: anize “il Games in the Parks. They 

iI also be required to conduct Classes for Teac hers 
4. PHYSICAL TRAINING and GAMES TI OR (Man) for duty at the Central 
econdary Boys’ School. 
Present salaries 
Men 220 to £450 per annum. 
Women . £200 to £360 per annum. 
Commencing salary according to qualifications and experience. 
For particulars and forms of application apply to 
Education Office, Sheffield. PERCIVAL SHARP, 
October, 1920. Director of Education. 


B™ IDF FORDSHIRE ~ EDUC ATION “COMMITTEE. 
BUZZARD COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 





s 


Z 








LEIGHTON 


Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MASTER of this new Mixed 
Commencing salary in accordance with Burnham Report. 


School 

Also FOUR ASSISTANT MASTERS and MISTRESSES. One of the Mis- 
tresses will act as Senior Mistress. Salaries in accordance with the Burnham 
Report. 

The School will open for the Summer Term 1921. 

Application forms and particulars sent on receipt of a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope. Completed applications must be received before 20th Novem- 
ber, 1920. 

Shire Hall, Bedford. H. E. BAINES, 

October, 1920. Secretary to the Governors. 
COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 


YORKSHIRE, 


type 


BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Miss M. 8 LILLEY, M.A. 





Principal : 


APPOINTMENT OF LEC rURER IN MATHEMATICS. 
The West Riding Education Committee invite applications for the above 


appointinent from Women holding a University degree or its equivalent. 
Initial salary £290-£330 (non-resident), according to qualifications and experi- 
annual increments of £10 to a maximum of £440, (The above 
amounts include Bonus at the rate of £60 per annuin.) 
The present scale will probably be revised. 
SJoard and residence can be obtained in the College at a charge of £45 per annum. 
Last date for receipt of applications, 13th November, 1920. 
Full particulars and forms of application may be obtained from the EDUCA- 
TION DEPARTMENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield. 


OROUGH POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE’ 
BOROUGH ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 1. 


ence, rising by 





The Governors require imme diately ‘the “services of a TEACHER of ENGLISH 
in the Day Technical School and Evening Classes. Candidates should bave had 
good teaching experience and possess a good University degree or its equivalent. 


The commencing salary will be £315 per annum, rising £10 to £440 per annum 


{may be revised after the Burnham Report). 
Particulars of the appointment and form of application may be obtained by 
sending stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the unde —S 
Cc. T. MILLIS, 


Principal. 


(Kjoex WALL EDUC ATION COMMITTEE. 
FALMOUTH COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL. 


a FORM MISTRESS, able to take French throughout 
the school. Residence abroad and a knowledge of phonetics necessary. 
Salary (pending the issue of the Burnham Report) £170-£300, according to 
previous experience and qualifications. 
Applications and testimonials to be sent, as soon as possible, to the HEAD- 


Wanted, in January, 


MISTRESS, County High School, Falmouth. 
Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro. 
25th October, 1920. 


ANUARY VACANCIES.—Qualified MASTERS RECUIR- 


SCHOOLS are requested 


J 


ING POSTS in PUBLIC, PREP. or OTHER 
to communicate at once with the FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, Tutorial 
Branch, ROLAND HOUSE, 8. KENSINGTON, 8.W. 7 (Kens. 2951). 


X-V.A.D. seeks position, PRIVATE SECRETARY. 


Pre- 


WP CAMBY AAL SECONDARY BC HOOLS AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 





TEACHERS, both men and women, are required for the Secondary Schools 
of Transvaal) Province, South Africa, in which English is the medium of instruc- 
tion, and for the Normal or Training Colleges. 

The ordinary Secondary School prepares pupils for ‘the Matriculation Examina- 
tion of the three Universities of South Africa. Te achers able to take any of the 
usual matriculation subjects may be appointed. There are also vacancies for 
teachers of vocational subjects connected with commerce, trades or crafts, 
and domestic science. 

Teachers are also required for general or special work in Training Colleges. 
Suitable candidates will be interviewed. Free passages will be provided 
for those selected. 

It is desirable that candidates appointed should be able to sail in time to 
at duty at the beginning of the first term (towards the end of January) 
te) 

Applications may be sent at any time up to the 80th November, 1920, to 
the SECRETARY, Office of the High Commissioner for the Union of South 
Africa, 32 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1, from whom forms of application 
and further particulars may be obtained. 

All applications will be dealt with as soon as possible after they are received, 


S T ERTON Sc HOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND OTHERS 


OC A 


The Governors are about to appoint a a HEA AD-MISTRESS for the above School. 
Must have degree, or its equivalent, of a University in the United Kingdom. 
Age under 40. Salary, £500-£25-£650. Dutic s to begin after Easter vacation. 
Completed applications must be sent in on or before November &th. 








Forms of Application and further particulars may be obtained from 
CANON BURTON, Casterton, Kirkby Lonsdale. 
ay eae HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRISTOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 


The Council of the above School invite applications for the post of Head- 
Mistress which will be vacant at Christmas. 

Applicants must hold a University Honours Degree or a recognized equivalent, 
and have had experience in teaching and organization. 
Salary £600, rising to £800 per annum. 

It is desirable that the candidate appointed should take 
January, if possible. 

Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained from THE 
CLERK to the Governors at the School, to whom the forms must be returned 
not later than November llth, 1920. 

rNHE HULME GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, OLD- 
HAM (an Endowed High School).—Wanted immediately, or in January, 
an ASSISTANT MISTRESS who can take Arithmetic up to Form Upper V. and 
relieve the Mathematical Specialist of Algebra and Geometry in the beginners’ 
forms. Degree, training (secondary) or experience. Minimum salary £180.— 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


— UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTHAMPTON. 
CHAIR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


up her duties in 





Applications are invited tor the above appointment vacant by the death of 


Professor Mason. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, to whom Appli- 


cations must be sent uot later than November 15th, 1920, 


ULWICH HIGH SCHOOL.—HEAD-MISTRESS required 
for next term. Applicants must hold a University Degree or its equivalent, 
—For information as to salary and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Church Schools Company, Ltd., Church House, Vean’s Yard, Westininster, Ss. WwW. 1. 


AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 

date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 

GIRLS. Price 3s. lod. post free —WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 


LECTURES, &e. 
ECTURES at 153 Brompton Road, 8.W.—Friday, Nov. 5th, 


3.30 p.m., Miss BOTH W ELL-G OSSE, * Non-human Apparitions " ‘Tues- 
"The Animal! King zdom.”’ Admission Free, 


day, Nov. 9th, 8p. m., A. P. SINNETT, 
ES TFIE L D c.8 LLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss Bb. 8. PHILLPOTTS, O.B.E., D. Litt.; F.R. Hist. Soc. 


Students are prepared for the Arts and Science » Degrees of the University 


of London. There js also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 

A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for three years 
are offered for competition at an examination held annually in April. 

Session began October 6. For Calendar and further parti¢ ulars 

Apply _to the PRINCIPAL, We stfleld Colle Be, , Hampstead N.W. 3. 
ROE BE L EDUC ATION: AL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Cliir- 

man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G 
Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss E. KB. LAW| RE NCE. 


YT. ZITA 
GRAS 








connexion with 


Domestic Training School in 
Mistress in charge, 


Ke ENDALE, will be opened in January next. 
Miss MOINET, Ist class diploma Edinburgh School of Cookery.— Prospectus and 
full information on application to Miss LUMBY, Grassendale, Southbourne, 
Bournemouth. Though primarily for former pupils of Grassendale, a few other 
students can be taken. 





SYSTEM. 
MWWHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bediord.—Principal : Miss STANSFIELD, Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System! 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Kees £165 per annum ‘For prospectus apply SEC KE TARY, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardenmg for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notabi Beekeeping, 


e Successes In Examinations. 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PKINCIPALS, 


LING’S SWEDISH 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND OOLLEGES. 
ST: MARY’S HALL, KEMP TOWN, BRIGHTON, 
h 


Specially endowed for Daughters of the Clergy. 
Daughters of Laymen are now eligible for admission, at a fee of £40 per term. 


The school stands well above the sea, in large and beautiful grounds. ‘The 
training includes preparation for University Scholarships. 
Head-Mistress, Miss F. L. GHEY, Oxford Hon. Mods. (Classics), M.A, 





K 
lerably with doctor; competent shorthand- yg 


three years’ experience pr sident of college. —Write M.J., 2 Halon’s Kd... Eltham. 


Modern language degree, 


London. 
For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
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HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Jlead-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


m began September 23rd. 
Trospectus on ee to t es ¥F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.). 


: 7 Gray shott. 
— HOUSE 





L INGHOLT 





COTSWOLD HILLS.—ENDERLEY 
SCHOOL, AMBERLEY, GLOS. 600 feet above the sea, bracing 
air, lovely scenery. Central heating. Thoroughly good education. Foes 120 
guineas per annum. Prospectus on application. 

SCHOOL P 


YNALDER GIRLS’ 

SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
@od bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School ix to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ peg sees both work and play, shall tend to 
the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupi's are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


rIXHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.— Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 

Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 

Bitus ated on the hill slopes. Ww ell recommended.—Prine ipal, Miss ROGERS 


1 l1GHFIEL D, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principa!l—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls. “* Watford 6 616" 


Tele. : 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Proapectus on a Mistorte fo Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College R, istorica!l Tripos) and of the Maria Grey T raining Colloge. 


N ONTESSORI BOARDING SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, 
HERTS—Open September. Children accepted 3-6 years, can rem: ain 

till 10. Compete charge of Anglo-Indian children. Fully equipped Montessori 

apparatus. Expert « staff. —Apply LITTLE HOO, Manland anu, ape. 


FOREIGN. 
WITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, “VILLA BIENVENUE.” 
First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recominended. 
Thorough education. Languages, Music, &. Summer and Winter Sports. 
Escort from London.—For prospectus, &c., write to Principals, Mmes. RUFER. 


SWITZERLAND. —Pension Richemont, St. Légier, above 
evey-Montreux. Sunny winter resort on Swiss hills. Excellent 

sports. Fr rench lessons if required. Lady returning. Pension terms from 9 frs. 
—Photographs and particulars Miss PHILLIPS, Arbury, Solihull, Warwickshire. 


HELTONIA, MONTREUX, ND 


An ENGLISH SCHOOL for BOYS, comprising :—(a) Preparatory School 
for boys between 7 and 14, preparing for the English Public Schools. (b) A Senior 
Department preparing for the Universities, professions and commercial life, 
with special attention to languages. Excellent premises in large grounds with 
every opportunity for sport. 
am. full prospectus apply to the PRINCIPALS, Captain Fox and Captain 

ocatta,. 

















SWITZERLAND. 








BOYS’ “SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 


a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (ago limits: 
13 years 4 months to 13 years 3 months) into the Royal Naval College, Osborne, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of 
lite at the Royal Naval Colloges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—GIEVES, Ltd. 
(Publication Dept.’, “ Royal Navy Housec,"’ 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 


Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Fees, £160 
p.a. — to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Larly applications 
should bo made. 

Apply Mesars. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, B.C. 3. 


W ORCESTER CATHEDRAL  KING’S — SCHOOL. 
NUAL SCHOL ARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
November 29th and 30th. 


The following SCHOLARSHIPS are offered to boys under 15 :— 

Four King’s Scholarships, Two Governors’ Exhibitions (tenable with the above), 
Three House Scholarships, One Dean Forrest and One Amy Lea Exhibition (with 
preference for —_ of clergy). 

Apply to Rev. C. CRE IGiLTON, Head- Master, King’s School, Ww orcester. — 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 

Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 

house, &e. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, 0.T.C. Fees, £69. 
Entrance Sc holarships, July. ~Apply W. M. GRU NDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized — by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 34‘ ) feet above 

sea, iacing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 

Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
PSWICH SCHOOL (Public School, 250 boys).—A few 
vacancies for BOARDERS in the School House after Christmas. Also in 
the Junior House. Boarding fees £18 to £20 per term. Tuition £5 5s. to £6 6s. 
per term.—Apply to Rev. KE. C. SHERWOOD, Head-Master. 


a” 6° Redeaos 


COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Wariord, Aldericy Edge, Cheshire. 

Solely for Boys suffering from Epile psy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 

Education, Games. Terms, 42s. per wee ok. —Apply to MEDICAL DIRE: CTOR. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


poranEnorzE— .—Recent Successes gained by Pupils of 
. PH, L, EVANS, M.A. 
RESPONSIONS. “LITT E-GO, MATRICULATION, 83. 
ARMY, including Ist and 2nd place on the Woolwich List, 40. 
Apply _Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


‘A DVANCED LESSONS in German. Conversation, reading 
for cxams, etc. Perfect accent. English lady, having moved since 
childhood in best German society (Court, army, music and Art circles),— 

















Mrs. BLAKE, 129 Elm Park Mansions, Chelsea, 5.W. 





————______ 


Bre CUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOU R 
‘4__ will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPE: 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaki 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, ing 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), WC 


GTAMMERING.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE Saacicos saa 
and daily pupils for instruction at his residence, 119 BEDFORD Cov ~ 
MANSIONS, LONDON, W.C.1. "Phone: Museum’ 286, tT 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


NCHOOLS ror BOYS anp GIRLS 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. F 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (tree 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. of 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 








should be 
143 Cannon Street, London, fon 


Telephone: 6053 Central. 

G CHOOLS Parents can obtain “eliablo information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars oj their 
py ag oe {age of pupils, locality preferred, Tange 
UTORS of fees, &c.) t ° 

T ° Messrs. * TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible "for the 


teaching staffs of the most importan it schoois, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain élse where, 
Offices —158-162 OXFORD si., LONDON,W.1. ’Phone—Museum 444 )(2 lina), 


(jHolce OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 


Advice free of charge wlil be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schoo!s, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


— x 





AUTHORS, ‘TYPEWRITING, &c. 


VHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Strect, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
istic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given, 


TPYYPING and STENOGRAPHY accurately and promptly 


executed by experienced operator at current rates for high-class work, 
Exceilent ref.—Write Madame JULIA, 4/101 Great Titchfield St., London, W. 1, 


UTHORS should send for ‘particulars of THE ELDON 
LITERARY SERVICE, which reduces their labours and enlarges their ma» 
kets. — Write, Manager, Eldon Literary Service,34 Lldon C Chambers, Fieet St., B.0.4, 


UTHORS’ MSS. TYPED, Is. per ] ,000 words. Neat, intelli- 
gent work, good paper. Individual requirements followed. C arbon copy 4d. 
per 1,000 words. "Literary Dept., OXFORD BUREAU, 3 Crosshall St., Liverpool. 
E A SUCCESSFUL WRITER.— 
GOOD SHORT STORIES AND ARTICLES are in constant and increasing 
demand. Learn how to write them, and Earn while you learn. Three cheques 
by one post was the gratifying experience of a recently enrolled student.— Write 
for free bouklet, ** How to Make Money with your Pen,”’ to THE LITERARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL, }-divortal L, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2, 
ONALD MASSEY, Literar Agent. No reading {ee 
charged. Good short ‘stories requ 2,000-5,C00 words. Novela and 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where eriticinen | is required a small fee is charged, 
Anthoww’ MSS. typed. —_—— MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Loctor’ 
Commons, London, 3.C. 


250 Laing £1,000 A -YEAR.—Earn_ ‘money by your pen. 
Unique postal course. Booklet free.—REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), 
22 Bedfo "Street. W.c. 





TOURS. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS for LADIES and GENTLE. 


MEN.—Dec. 9; Egypt and Palestine: Cairo, Thebes, Luxor, Assouan, 
Jerusalem, &c., 8 weeks, 285 gns.; 1921° Sicily, Algeria, Italy, Spain, &c 
Arranged and accompanied by Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 
London, 5.E. 19. 


yISIiSs. TO GRAVES ON WEST FRONT 


THE CHURCH ARMY’S escorted parties, for widows, parents and other 
near relatives, leave several times weekly for all parts of the British Front iu 
France and Belgium. Moderate inclusive sum for travel from London t 
destination and back, lodging, board and escort. In YPRES the Church Army 
has a comfortable HOSTEL for accommodation of visitors. Karly application 
to join parties should be made to the SECRETARY, Graves Visitors, 55 Bryanstou 
Street, London, W.1. 

DONATIONS TOWARDS FUN 
whole cost most gratefully received, 
Church Army, payable to Prebe ondary Carte, 





ND for helping poor visitors uni able to bear 
cheques being crossed “ Barclays” % 
D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary 








HOTELS, HYPROS, &o. 
DEVON.—FURNISHED APARTMENTS, with or with- 
out board, in detac . dd private house. Elevated position above the town. 
Apply amend CH TAPM. AN, Buddle ford, Teignmouth. 
gt ANDREW S HOSPITAL 
FOR MENTAL DISEASE 2, NORTHAMPTON. 
For THE UPPER AND MIDDLE CLASSES GNLY. 
President —The Right Hen. The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
This Registered Hospital is pleasantly situated in 118 acres of park and pleasure 
grounds. 
Voluntary Boarders as well as certified patients of both sexes are received 
for treatment. 
Private rooms with special attendants in the Hospital or in Villas in the grounds 
can be arranged. 
The Hospital has a branch > ee nt at 
ULTON PARK, 


two miles from the Hospital, be ere there is a farm of 507 acres, which supylics 
the Hospital with meat, milk, and other farm produce. 
BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL, LLANFAIRFECHAN, N. WALES. 
THE SEASIDE HOUSE OF ST. ANDREW'S HOSPITAL is beautifully 
situated in a park of 331 acres, close to the sca, and in the midst of the Luest 
scenery in North Wales. 
Patients or Boarders may visit this branch for long or short periods, and can 


have, if they prefer it, Private Rooms in Villas in the Park. 
For terms and further particulars apply to the MEDICAL SUPERLN- 
TENDENT, St. Andrew's Hospital, Northampton, Telephone No. 56. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet  de- 


scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
tr Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, } eurasthenics, 
(eval, Convalescents, «c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
aaa Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar 8q., W.0.2. 
1) HEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS, and KINDRED DISEASES 
are caused by micro-organisms—as are other diseases —end their pre- 
e are scientifically explained in an original treatise, published at 1s. 
nt gratis and post paid to any reader afflicted. The simple home 
Jene treatment and consultation fees are quite inexpensive compared with 
of ordinary medical or specialist treatments, or the visiting of 
It is the only system which always succeeds, because it destroys 
micro-organisms—with manifest advantage to the health gener- 
ally, and permits Nature to reassert herself and restore freedom of movement 
d freedom from pain. There is no treatment by correspondence, and all con- 
sultations are by appointment.—Address the SECRETARIES, Aseplene, Limited, 
3 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
TTAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
jrom £2 28. Specimens sent fre.—HENKY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 


London, W.1. Oa a Te 
FAL LACE—-YOUGHAL, NEEDLE-POINT, 
LIMERICK, IRISH CROCHET.—Suitable as a bridal present, for 
a Jubilee or for Church gifts. Collars, laces, handkerchiefs, fichus, scarves, 
centres, d’oyles, tea-cloths, altar-frontals, «&c.—Selection sent on approval 
direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co. Cork. 


PPLES.—Best English Cooking Apple (Bramley’s Seedling) 
will keep twelve months if properly stored. Carriage free 36 Ibs. for 
303, 6d., 48 Ibs. for 42s. 6d., 60 lbs, for 52s. 6d. Also PURE HONEY, if 
packed with apples, 2d. per lb.; if alone, postage extra. Cash with order 
to GERALD LEWIS, The Gardens, Parwich, near Ashbourne. 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Siiver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 


Messrs. BROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.--Chief Oflices,151 Oxford Street, London. Estd.100 years. 


LATTIS is an established scientific remedy, first adopted 
by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., to clear plague of cockroaches from the Shefficld 
Workhouse at the request of the Government, which it effectually did, and will 
do so wherever used. Harmless to domestic animals. Fil directions on cach 
tin.—2s., 38. 6d., or 6s. per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookes- 
moore Road, Sheffield. 
OOKS.—Beardsley Early and Later Work, 2 vols., £2 10s. 
Fagan’s Collectors, Marka, Last Edition 1918, £4 4s.; The Pageant, 
1896-97, 2 vols., 30s.; Crockett’s Novels, 25 vols., fine lot, £5 5s.; Gibbon’s 
Roman Empire, 12 vols., 1807, caif, gilt, £2 2s.; Walpole’s Letters, half calf, 
gilt, 1877, 9 vols., £7 10s.; The Ancestor, 1902-05, 12 vols., £4 10s.; Ormsby’s 
translation of the Cid, 1879, 35s.; Kipling’s Verse, “ Inclusive ’’ Edition, 3 vols., 
1919, £3 3s.; Rabelais’ W 901, 5 vols., in English, 21s.; Omar Khayyam: 
Lotus Library, Singapore, extraordinary illus. by Native Artists, Ist Ed., 
12s. 6d.; George Eliot’s Works, Standard Ed., 21 vols., £5 5s.; 100,000 Books 
in stock. Catalogues on application.—Edward Baker's Great Bookshop, John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 


NEW CATALOGUE of an extraordinary variety of Books, 

all in new condition, and offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. Ever 
reader will find something interesting. Write for your copy to-day.—L. 
GLAISHER. Remainder Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore Street, W.1 


THRESHER & GLENNY 
respectfully invite gentlemen visiting Egypt, India, or the Far 
East this winter to apply for particulars of the necessary outfit. 
Amongst many officials and travellers, THRESHER & GLENNY 
have recently equipped in a greater or less degree :— 


Sir Grimwood Mears’ - Chief Justice, Allahabad. 
Sir Graeme Thomson - Colonial Secretary, Ceylon. 
Sir Hubert Llewelyn Smith - Com. of Enquiry Indian Education. 
His Ex. Sir Laurence 
Guillemard - - - * Governor of the Straits Settlements. 
His Ex. Lord Forster -  - Governor-General Australian Colonies, 
HisEx. Sir Archibald Weigall Governor 8. Australia. 
Sir Godfrey Thomas - ~- Of the Staffof H.R.H. The Prince 
of Wales. 
His Ex. Sir Robert Coryndon Governor of Uganda. 
His Ex. Colonel R. F. Peel - Governor of St. Helena, 
Viscount Ribblesdale - ~- Private visit to India. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Thomas Chief Justice, St. Vincent. 
Sir Owen Thomas - - + Commissionof Enquiry, Egypt. 
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Full details of essential clothing and Trarelling kit for any purpose 
or appointment, or List ** Q"’ (general information on Tropical Kit) 
by return on applicatiun. 


152 & 153 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
INDIAN AND TROPICAL OUTFITTERS. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorpcrated 1830. 
Capital Authorised and Issued, £7,500,000. 








Pald-up Capital, £2,500,000, Reserve Fund, £2,630,000, Together  £5,130,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... ee ee oe .* ee £5,000,000 
Total Capital and Reserves £10,130,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, London. F.C.3. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
Btates and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received tor fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
dn application. 
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HOW TO LEARN FRENCH 


GREAT SUCCESS OF NEW PELMAN METHOD 








The new Pelman method of learning Foreign Lan- 
guages by Correspondence has met with immediate 
success. 

Those who have enrolled for the French Course 
(courses in other languages are now being prepared) are 
enthusiastic in their praise. 

It is already clear that the Pelman method is effecting 
a revolution in the teaching of Foreign Languages. 

Although the Pelman French Course is written entirely 
in French, and does not contain a word of English, vet 
anyone, even without previously knowing a single word 
of French, can follow it with ease. 

It sounds almost incredible, yet it is perfectly true. 


NO TRANSLATION, 

The great advantage of this is, of course, that all 
translalion is avoided. There are no passages of French 
to be translated into English and no passages of English 
to be translated into French. You learn French in 
French, so that, when you have completed the Course, 
you will not only be able to read French books and 
newspapers, but you will be able to write and speak 
French accurately, grammatically and fluently, and 
without that hesitation which comes when French is 
acquired, as it too often is, by some method involving 
translation. 

Further, the Pelman French Course enables you to 
learn French without burdening your memory with 
the task of learning by heart long strings of French 
words. 

You learn French words it is true—the Course would 
be useless if you didn’t—but you learn them as you go 
along and as you want them. In fact you learn them as 
you would do if you were living in France—you learn 
them by using them and you learn them in such a way 
that you never forget them. 

The following are a few extracts from letters received 
from students of the Course : 


“THE METHOD IS SPLENDID.” 

“The method of tuition is splendid, and what I have sought 
(and failed to find) in all other published works on language learn- 
ing. The exercises, which I vathey dreaded, in case they entailed 
much writing, I find ave so thoughtfully arranged that they wil 
be a pleasure instead of a tax.”” (M. 150.) 


USEFUL TO TRAVELLERS. 
‘© T sailed for France on August 17th, Liverpool to Marseilles, 
visited the Riviera, spent a fortnight with French friends in the 
Rhone Valley, and came home via Paris and Rouen. I met all 
kinds of people, but, thanks to your First Course, which I did 
thoroughly, I was always able to make myself understood.” (S. 116.) 


“ DELIGHTFULLY EASY.” 
“«T find your method of teaching makes the reading ef the French 
language delightfully easy. Your method is certainly of veal worth 
and fulfils a long-felt want in the learning of French.’" (W. 108.) 


“ GRAMMAR PARTICULARLY INTERESTING.” 
“In handing you the last exercises of the French Course, I would 
like to thank all concerned for the splendid way I have been con- 
ducted through it. 
Never in my life have I enjoyed anything so much as this study, 
and I think the Institute is to be very heartily congratulated on 
having introduced the undoubtedly correct method of teaching foreign 
languages. 
** All three parts had a certain chaym, and I consider it absolutely 
wonderful how easy you have made it to pick up French in an 
unforgetable manner. The Grammar, particularly interesting and 
easily learnt, is a masterpiece.” (M. 110.) 
he Pelman method enables you to learn French 
naturally, simply and easily, and in about one-third the 
ustial time. It is fully described in a little book entitled 
‘‘ How to learn French.’”’ Write for a free copy of this 
book to-day to the Pelman Institute (Modern Languages 
Dept.), 46 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, Lon- 








Sold everywhere 6! f- 24 &46 
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O 
Chilly Evenings 


URINGthose few 
chilly hours of 
Autumn mornings and 
evenings a handsome 
and otherwisecosy room 
may be dreary if it lacks 
a fire, yet such a room 
1s jun stuffy if a coal 
fire is alight. 


The modern. gas fire, more 
easily regulated, gives a 
cheerful radiant warmth at a 


moment’s notice, without 
making any dirt or trouble 
for mistress or for servants. 


May we send you a copy of 


our “Gas Economy Series 


Leaflet No. IV.” which deals 
with Gas Fires? 


Fad 


THE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria St., Westminster, S.W.1 





100,000 CROWNS URGENTLY NEEDED 


FOR 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES 4 

BISLEY, TWICKENHAM, EALING, 

SUDBURY, and ROYSTON, maintaining 
and training 1,200 boys and girls. 


Patrons - — THEIK MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G, 
Vice-President ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOR 
Chairman and Treasurer - - - C._E. MALDEN, Esq, MA. 
Chairman of *Arethusa’ Committee - Howson F. Devitt, Esq, 
Joint Secretaries - HU. BRIsTOW WALLEN; HENRY G. Copmuany, 


Cheques, &c., should be made payable to, and sent to, 
The Shaitesbury Homes and * Arethusa ’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2 























UNEMPLOYMENT & DISTRESS 
THE CHURCH ARMY 


is bearing its share in the fight against 


STARVATION AND GOLD 
by its well-tried non-pauperizing methods. 
PLEASE SEND A 
SPECIAL GIFT 


for the 
POOR AND NEEDY, 
SICK AND AGED. 


WE ASK YOUR SUPPORT in our NATIONAL EFFORTS 
to cope with DISTRESS, and for our many ree of SOCIAL 
ane EVANGELISTIC WORK 


Cheques crossed ‘“ Barclays, a/c Church psett ” payable to 
PREBENDARY UC ARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Se — 
anita panucenetit Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 





Waiis & Strays Society 


is giving 
HOME LIFE, 
EFFICIENT TRAINING, 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 
to 4,350 children, and is in 


URGENT NEED OF HELP. 
Over 24,500 children in all rescued. 
Gifts gratefully received by Secretary, 
Kev. W. FOWELL SWANN, M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kenningten Read, London, S.E, 11. 
Cheques, eic., crossed and payable to *Warfe & Strays." 


“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 
are the Babies and Young Childrea 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esq., the llon. Treasurers, at 283 Harrow Road, W. 9. 
#12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
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DEWY WINE 


IT HAS BEEN STATED WITH AUTHORITY THAT AN ORDINARY 
MAN DRINKS WINE NOT BECAUSE OF A DESIRE FOR THE 
ALCOHOL IT CONTAINS, BUT BECAUSE OF ITS FLAVOUR AND 
SOOTHING EFFECTS. JUST SO! THE PRIMARY DESIRE OF 
THE NORMAL MAN IS FOR WATER——FOR 


PURE WATER MADE PALATABLE 


Genuine wine consists essentially of about 
nine-tenths water, with small quantities of 
fruit-sugar, fruit-acids, and fragrant sub- 
stances; the remainder, about a tenth, consists 
of alcohol. 


Some wines are richer in water, some contain 
a little more alcohol, and some have alcohol 
thrown upon them. 


Excluding alcohol, we have water, sweetness 
and fragrance to consider, and these three 
factors account for the flavour and soothing 


has its uses, but unless associated with suffi- 
cient water and flavour in harmony, it is 
liable to crisp the taste of the ordinary man. 
Some men keep fit and well without the help 
of alcohol, some drink and enjoy, on suitabie 
occasions, pleasant beverages of both kinds— 
alcoholic and not so, and some with the sense of 
taste crisped have become deaf, as it were, to 
the delightful messages of pure water, refresh- 
ing fruits, touching spices, and the sugar-cane, 
and cry out even in public places that there is 
no real palatable temperance drink. 


effects of wine. : P 
In this last case, the ceaseless craving is not 


Alcohol is a substance of great potency, and for wholesome refreshment but for anasthesia. 


When you want a really pleasant non-alcoholic beverage, turn to 


Belfast 


nger Ale 


ROSS 5 Gip 


It is rich, in water—pure as in the good wine, in dainty sweetness, and in 
fragrance also; and with the gentle spirit rie/ of Champagne dancing merrily 
through all, it fully satisfies the desire of the average man for 


PURE WATER MADE PALATABLE 


Try it in the heat and turmoil of the day— 
Try it when the day is done— 

It quenches thirst, and cools and calms ; and 
Charms the sense like a stream of melody— 
Like a stream of immortal melody drifting 
Through tender mists from far-away. 


W. A. ROSS & SONS, LTD., BELFAST, IRELAND. 
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“i. M. Dent and Sons’ 
NEW BOOKS 


SEND FOR AUTUMN LIST 
The Truth About the Egyptian Campaign 
General Sir Archibald 
MURRAY'S DESPATCHES 


Illustrated. With Case of Maps. Royal 8vo. 35s. net. 
“It is not too much to say that the publication of these 
Despatches places the Egyptian campaign in a fresh light. . .. 
If this distinguished soldier’s reputation has been clouded... 
it is now cleared.”—Scotsman, 


For All Bird-Lovers 
W H. HUDSON'S 


Birds of La Plata 


With 22 Coloured Plates by H. 
GRONVOLD. 37s. 6d. net. 


Written with all Mr. Hudson’s customary charm of style. The 
illustrations have been done under the author’s supervision. 


** 4 Delight{jul Essayist” 


WINDFALLS 


By ALPHA - of - the - PLOUGH 
Illustrated by CLIVE GARDINER. 6s. net. 
The third and last volume of Alpha’s series of modern essays. 


A Book for all Thoughtiul People 
EVELYN UNDERHILL’S 


BOOK OF ESSAYS 


ESSENTIALS of MYSTICISM 


Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
“She can interest those whom she calls ‘normal people’ in 
mysticism as few living writers can.”— Daily News. 











In Two Volumes. 
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OT 
FRESH AND COOL 
THE OCEAN AiR 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 


THREE STRENGTHS. 
Mild and Medium 


10;” I/ 
2 ee 

Per Oz. Per Oz. 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


Branch of the Imperial Tebaeco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), I.td. 


Aas 
as 


IN 
White Label. 


P.885 


3 ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 2 


¥ 





BROADWAY HOUSE 


NEWEST BOOKS. 


ras 
PHENOMENA OF MATERIALIZATION, 


A Contribution to the Investigation of Mediumistic Tel 
plastics. By BARON von SCHRENCK-NOTZING. Wig 
225 Large Photographic Illustrations. Impl. 8vo, 358. net. 


This monumental work, by the well-known investigator, siving the ful 
details of his experiments and their amazing results—which have causeq ery 
scientists and ** Spiritists” alike furiously to think—is at length on the Mark, : 
both here and in the U.S. It is without doubt the most important mon : 
in Psychical Research that has hitherto been published, contirming Dr. ‘ae 
FORD'S experiments in Belfast, on which an illustrated article by himeelt a 
—_ in the October number of the “ Psychic Research Quarterly ” (38 A 
net). f re 


? WHAT ABOUT EINSTEIN ? 


If you really want to understand the new theory of the 
Relativity of Time and of Space, read Dr. E. E. SLOSSON’s 


EASY LESSONS IN EINSTEIN. 5s. net. 


It is written entirely for the layman, and furnishes a simple 
(and in some places entertaining) account of the Theory and of 
its more intelligible bearings on thought and life. It contains 
an article by EINSTEIN himself, and a Bibliography. 


STUDIES IN CONTEMPORARY METAPHYSICs, 
By Prof. R. F. A. HOERNLE. 16s. net. 

1. The Philosopher’s Quest ; 2. Scientific Method in Philo. 
sophy ; 3. Philosophy of Nature at the Cross-Roads; 4. (p 
Doubting the Reality of the World of Sense; 5. Saving the 
Appearances in the Physical World; 6-7. Mechanism and 
Vitalism ; 8. Theories of Mind; 9. The Self in Self-Conscioys. 
ness; 10. Religion and Philosophy of Religion. 


A HANDBOOK ON STORY WRITING. 
By Prof. B. C. WILLIAMS. 9s. net. 
Practical principles, together with helpful exercises and biblio- 
graphies. The Author is Instructor in Short-story Writing in 
Columbia University. 


THE INEQUALITY OF INCOMES IN MODERN 


COMMUNITIES. 
By HUGH DALTON, M.A., Cassel Reader in Commerce 
in the University of London. tos. 6d. net. 


SANITY IN SEX 
3. ° 
By W. J. FIELDING. tos. 6d. net (post free 11s.). 

Published in New York last May by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co,, 
this book has received a most cordial welcome all over the U.S. 
from leading authorities on Sex and the General Reader alike, 
English and Australian editions are now ready. 

The Nation: “ Doctors are urged, even compelled, to keep their learning to 
themselves: laymen are left in an ignorance abominably enforced by the dogma 
that there are two loves, that of the spirit and that of the body, and that the 
two have no imperative connexion. Mr. Fielding attacks this dangerous dualism 
at every point.” Dr Maup THomrson: “ It is surprising that a man could so 
well express the physical and spiritual needs of every wontan in the marriage 
relation. Here women have found a spokesman for their most intimate needs 
and most sacred rights.” 





THREE NEW 
PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL BOOKS. 

(1) ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS. (For Doctors, Teachers, and Parents only), 
By Dr P. A. BOUSFIELD, Physician to the London 
Neurological Clinic. With Glossary and one Plate. 10s. 6d, 

net. 
The only complete practical book so far written. It furnishes 
an account of the Theory, Technique, and Scope of Psycho- 
Analysis : The Unconscious Mind ; Desires and Psychic Energy; 


Evolution of the Erotic Desire ; Parental Complexes ; Narcissism; 
Dreams ; Functional Diseases ; Compulsion Neuroses, ©. 


(2) THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DREAMS. 
By W. S. WALSH, M.D. 6d. net. 

By a leading American neurologist, presenting a popular 
account for the educated laity and those suffering from nervous 
affections. The Mind in Sleep ; Material of Dreams.; Insitga 
tions of Dreams; Dreams as Wishes; Typical Prodromic and 
Prephetic Dreams ; Nightmare ; Night Terrors ; Somnambulism; 
Analysis of Dreams ; Day-Dreams, &c. 


(3) PSYCHO-ANALYSIS : Its History, Theory, and 
Practice. 
By ANDRE TRIDON. tos. 6d. net. 


Sums up in a concise form the views of the greatest analysts 
scattered in hundreds of books, pamphlets, and magazine articies. 
sian 


12s. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd., 


BROADWAY HovusE: 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C, 
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THORNTON BUTTERWORTH, LD. 


AT ALL LIBRARIZS AND BOOKSHOPS. 
The Greatest Tragedy of Modern Times. 


THE LAST DAYS OF 
THE ROMANOVS 


From March 15th, 1917. 

PART I—The NARRATIVE of Mr. Robert Wilton, special 

correspondent of the Times. 
part IlL.—tTranscript of the DEPOSITIONS of eye-witnesses 
of the crime, taken from the original dossier of the investi- 

gating magistrate, Nicholas Alexeievich Sokolov. 

With numerous illustrations from actual photographs of 

the house and the room where the family was assassinated, 

the shaft of the iron-mine where the remains were thrown 

after the bodies were burnt, etc., etc. 

“ ory illuminates, as no other episode in the ghastly annals of Bolshevism 
aun te real nature of the forces that have ruined Russia. . We 
trust that our correspondent’s narrative may serve to open the eyes hitherto 
blind, or wilfully closed, to unpalatable truths.” —T'imes. 

“ arrative and the evidence as they stand aro documents of extraordinary 
FA ene it must be added, horror. They vindicate completely the Tsar’s 
honour and his loyalty to the Allies and stigmatize Bolshevism and its German 
juspirers with ineffaceable guilt.’’—Scotsman. 

* 4 graphic and moving narrative, which history will not forget.""—Observer. 


Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 





Ready November 4 
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The Most Momentous German War Book. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE 
WORLD WAR 


By TH. VON BETHMANN HOLLWEG 


German Imperial Chancellor from 1909-1917. 





An intimate friend of the ex-Kaiser from the days when they 
were fellow-students at Bonn University, Bethmann Hollweg 
was far more in the confidence of his sovereign than any other 
contemporary Minister, and his book is an authoritative and 
singularly frank exposition of the aims and policy of that 
Emperor, 
on We welcome this excellent translation of the first part of Herr von Bethmann 

ollweg’s apologia, and the only point of criticism is that it is rather belated. 

i . The book is not one which contains any sensational revelations: in a 
di et, restrained, and thoughtful style, the author reviews the problems and 
Cnitics with which he had to contend during the period when he was Imperial 

neellor, and ends up with a chapter on the outbreak of war.”—Times. 

- * Bethmann Hollweg has been generally regarded as sinned against, a3 well as 
‘aning, but in his memoir he appears as a thorough-going champion of the * old 
Sang.’ The translation has been excellently done.”"—Scotsman. 

M 3 would be ungracious to close this review without a grateful reference to 
the ,oung’s translation, which is far in advance of the usuai translation from 

German.”—Glasgow Herald. 

Part I. Demy 8vo. 
Se ereerteeeeeseneinteeignnienninesenntinees a 


62 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C, 2. 


12s. 6d. net. 








_LONGMANS' List. 


Messrs. 


The Harrow Life of Henry Montagu 


Butler, D.D., Head-Master of Harrow School (1860- 
1885), Master ef Trinity Co!lege, Cambridge (1886-1918), 
By EDWARD GRAHAM, late Senior Assistant Master 
in Harrow School. With an Introductory Chapter by 
Sir GrorcGe O. Trevetyayn, Bart., O.M. With 8 Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 21s. net. 
“No happier choice than Mr. Edward Graham could have 
been made for the task of recording “‘The Harrow Life of 
Henry Montagu Butler.” —The Times. 


Stray-Aways. 

By E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS, Authors 

of “Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.,” ete. With 34 

Illustrations by E. CE. SomerviniE. 8yvo. 16s. net. 

THIS BOOK IS DEDICATED TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 


The Charm of Kashmir. 


By V. C. SCOTT O'CONNOR. With 16 Coloured Plates 
by ABANINDRO Natu Tacore, Mrs. SuttTaN AHMED, 
Miss HADENFELDT, the late Colonel StrRaAHAN; and 24 
Illustrations from Photographs. 4to. 84s. net. 


The Book of Good Hunting. 


By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and Thirty Illustrations in Black-and-White by STANLEY 
L. WOOD. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

A NOVEL OF ADVENTURE BY A NEW WRITER. 


The Merchant at Arms. 


By RONALD OAKESHOTT. With a Preface 
JEFFERY FARNOL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





by 








Royal Auction Bridge. 
By ‘“ BASCULE.” New Edition, with a chapter on 
CONTRACT BRIDGE, containing the Laws of that Game 
and the Laws of Royal Auction Bridge. F’cap 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Natural History of South Africa. 


By F. W. FITZSIMONS, F.Z.S., F.R.M.S., ete., Director. 
Port Elizabeth Museum. MAMMALS. In Four Vols, 
Cr. 8vo. Volumes III. and IV. now ready. 12s. 6d. each. 


International Law. 
By Prof. OPPENHEIM, LL.D. 2 Vols. 8vo. Vol. L., 
PEACE. Third Edition, edited by Ronatp F. Roxsurau. 
36s. net. 


Life in Ancient Britain. A survey of the 

Social and Economic Development of the People of England 

from Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. 
By NORMAN AULT. With Illustrations. 
Limp cloth 5s., cloth boards 6s. 


Sister Mary of St. ~ Phili 
(Frances Mary Lescher), 1825-1904. 


By A SISTER OF NOTRE DAME. With an Introduction 
by His Grace the Archbishop of Liverpool. 
With 9 Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. net. 
“An engrossing story, a noble biography, and a book of 
exquisite spiritual reading.’’—Catholic T'imes. 


. . e 
The Meaning of Christianity : 
According to Luther and his followers in Germany. 
By the Very Rev. M. J. LAGRANGE, O.P. Translated 
by the Rev. W. 8. Reilly, S.S. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





Crown 8vo. 





Manchester University Publications. 


The Teaching and Cultivation of the 
French Language in England during 
Tudor and Stuart Times. 


With an Introductory Chapter on the Preceding Period 
by KATHLEEN LAMBLEY, M.A., Lecturer in French 
in the University of Durham. 8vo. 14s. net. 


Captain Myles Standish : His Lost Lands 
and Lancashire Connections. A New Investigation, 
By the Rev. THOMAS CRUDDAS PORTEUS, B.A, 
B.D., Vicar of St. John the Divine, Coppull, Lancashire. 
F’cap 8vo. Paper covers 3s. 6d. net, cloth 4s. 6d. net. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Pateraoster Row, London, E.C. 4, 
Fourth Avenue & Thirticth Street, New York. 
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DISCOVERY 


A MONTHLY POPULAR 6« 
JOURNAL OF KNOWLEDGE om 


DISCOVERY is a journal for thinking men and 
women—for the intelligently curious who wish 
to hear what experts have done and are doing 
both in the sciences and the humanities. 


Editor: Dr. A. S. RUSSELL, M.C. 
Trustees: Sir J. J. THomson, O. a P.R.S. ; Sir F. G. Kenyon, 


K.C.B., P.B.A.; Prof. A. C. SEWARD, Sc.D., F.R.S.; and 
Prof. R. S. Conway, ah. F.B.A. 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER: 

EDITORIAL NOTES. 

THE EXPLORATION OF THE SEA. Dr. R. N. Rudmose 
Brown. 

NELSON'S APPROACH AT TRAFALGAR. Dr. J. Holland 
Rose. 

LOUIS PASTEUR. Edward Cahen. 

NEW INTERPRETATIONS OF ROMANTICISM. Prof. 
J. G. Robertson. 

THE INDEPENDENCE OF PSYCHOLOGY. Dr. Charles S. 
Myers. 

THE PEOPLE OF ANCIENT ROME. Joshua Whatmough. 

THE POTATO. George C. Gough. 

CORRESPONDENCE. REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 





LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 














JLENTURY 
XTX" AND AFTER 


WOMEN AND CIVILIZATION. By Mrs. WesstTer. 
THE NATIONAL WAGE POSITION. By Sir Lynpon 


Macasspy, K.C. 


THE SAFEGUARD OF EUROPE. By Geonrce A. B. 


Dewar. 
THE NEW ADRIATIC STATE. By Joun Leytanp. 
DISARMAMENT OF GERMANY: AS VIEWED BY 
GERMANS. By Evetyn, Princess BLUcHER. 
MONSIEUR MILLERAND AND HIS PROGRAMME. 


By Sir Tuomas Barctay. 

BROTHER WOLF. By Laurence Housman, 

THE POETRY OF WILLIAM COLLINS. By Cynrii 
Fats. 

SONG-BIRDS IN AUTUMN. By Antuony Co.Lterr. 

A DRY-FLY DAY. By Major-General Sir GrorcE 
Aston, K.C.B. (George Southcote). 

AN ANCIENT LONDON HANDICRAFT. By H. J. 
PowELL. 

THE RACE: DEATH OR LIFE? By Harorp F. 
Wyatt. 

THE STRUCTURE OF EMPIRE FINANCE. By 
MorETON FREWEN. 


THE REPORT OF THE ARMY IN INDIA COM- 


MITTEE OF 1919-1920. By General Sir O’Moore Creacu, 
V.C., G.C.B., G.C.S.1. (late Commander-in-Chief in India), 


BOLSHEVISM: A BRITISH SOCIALISTS STAND- 
POINT. By Dr. L. Hapen Guest. 

MILITANCY OF COLOUR AND ITS LEADER. By 
SrerPHEN GRAHAM. 


BEYOND THE MIGHT OF ROME. By Bernarp W. 


Henperson, D.Litt. (Senior Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford). 


4s, Net. CONSTABLE & CO., LONDON. 





i 
The fame and circulation of “ Blackwood’s Magazine” 
end of a century, higher than at any other pom ml sees wake > 
literary history. uma fo 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For NOVEMBER Contains: 
Maheudiand, 1919-1920. 
he Way of an Eagle. VI. The Ahnai Fight. 
nustiieatonn of the Empress Eugénie. 
By Erne. Smyru Mus.D: 
Vignettes. By = 
OTH. The Cresatere. y Euta MacManoy, 


A Canadian River. By the Marquess or LANspowneg, K.G, 
Escape. A Tale. By Epwarp Livenya, 
Ave atque Vale. By J. A. Srranay, 
The Old Seraglio. By Commander H. C. Luks, Ry R 


From the Out 
Up Jebel Murra: A Trip in Western Darfur. 

Musings without Method— 
Cobdenitis—Iireland and the Distressed Politicians—Mr. Asquith Boi 
Over—The Curse of Political Expediency—The Jewish Conspiracy. ? 


By Ganpag, 





Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have “ Blackwood’s Magazine” 
sent by post monthly from the Publishing Office, 45 George Street, Edinb 
for 30s. yearly. urgh, 





FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. NOVE crm R, 1920, 

NOVISSIMA VERBA. XE. By FREDERIC HARRSION, D.U.L. 

WHY THE TSAR WAS MURDERED. By Joun Remmny 

IN RED EKATERINBURG. By CapTaIn FRANCIS McCuLLaang, 

PRESIDENT OR PREMIER? By J. A. R. Marriorr, M.P. 

IRISH ADMINISTRATION. By AN ADMINISTRATOR. 

THE GROWTH OF THE SPE AKERSHIP- By J. G. Swirt MacNemt, K.0, 

THE BURIAL OF GERMAN SOCIALISM. By Ropert Crozier Lora 

THE MYSTERY OF “ MACBETH.” A SOLUTION. By W. J. LAWRRNCE, 

OUR WASTEFUL USE OF COAL AND A REMEDY. By W. 0. HORSNAlLL, 

HERZEN, THE FOUNDER OF RUSSIAN LIBERALISM. By Dr. 6 
HAGBERG WRIGHT. , 

A PLEA FOR THE FU RTHER STUDY OF NAVAL HISTORY. By 
PROFESSOR J. HOLLAND ROSE 

A rT a Gee NARRATIVE OF THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND, 
B G 

INDIA he? EMPIRE DEF ENCE. By MAJOR-GENERAL Sik GEORGE Astox, 


PALESTINE. By Mrs. Rosita FORBES. 
VOICES OF THE NIGHT. By Miss Frances Pir. 
ong NOVELISTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By LAT 


THe, “CASE FOR STATE PURCHASE AND CONTROL OF THE LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC. By Miss BeaTRICE PICTON-TURBERVILL. 

THE DEATH OF PAN. By GEOFFREY DEARMER. 

CORRESPONDENCE. SPAIN’s Position IN Morocco. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Ltd. 





Second Edition, with New Preface, now Ready. Price £1 11s. 6d. net. 


THE MYSTERY OF EASTER ISLAND 


THE STORY OF AN EXPEDITION 
By Mrs. SCORESBY ROUTLEDGE, Somerville College, 
Oxford; M.A. Dublin. 


With 11 Maps and Plans, 119 Plates (8 panoramic views and 2 in photogravure 
and 17 Line Drawings. 
“To say that the book is a complete monograph on its om ct is to give it 


much less praise than its general excellence deserves."’"—Colonizer 





Just Published. Demy 8vo. Price 18s. net. 


ISLANDS FAR AWAY 


FIJI PICTURES WITH PEN AND BRUSH 
By AGNES GARDNER KING. 


With an Introduction and Glossary by Sir EVERARD IM THURN, K.C.MG., dc 
Illustrated with 67 reproductions of Drawings by the Author and 2 Maps. 





LONDON : SIFTON PRAED & CO., LTD., 67 ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.¥. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 

By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 

Author of “Scalp Massage,” ‘“‘ Uric Acid and the Hair.” 
** Alopecia Areata,” ‘* The Hair and the Nervous System,’ ot 

* Everybody should read this book.’’—Scotsman. 

““The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

‘“‘ The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, ~ cid, and con 
vincing.”’—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. poet free frem : 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravis, 
Londoz, 5.W. .. 





————— 


" | UMAN LIFE AND THE BODY.” By Dr. A. RaBae 

LiaTiI. An Essay on the force of Man-life, showing how human life may 
be made longer, healthier, a and more efficient for its purposes. Handsome 
cloth and gold.” 5s. net. "NOW READY. Published by ARTHUR H. STOCK 
WELL, 29 Ludgate Hiil, London. 
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CONSTABLE BOOKS 


COLONEL 
REPINGTON’S 
~ DIARY 


2 Vols. 
lst Impression - 
2nd Impression - 














42s. net. 
Exhausted 
Exhausted 


3rd Impression - Exhausted 
4th Impression - Now Ready 
5th Impression - Printing 





EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
AND AFTER 


By Sir GEORGE KEKEWICH, K.C.B. 
“Sir George Kekewich and Anthony Trollope are so far as we know the only 
permanent officials who have written a book about their own departments. 
_ Sir George Kekewich is a good hwter, which {s an excellent thing.” 
~ Satu rday Review. 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


By J. N. FORKEL. A new translation with notes and 
appendices by C. SANFORD TERRY. 16s. net. 

“Very much more than a re-translation of an old work which was previously 
translated very imperfectly into Engiish a hundred years ago. Though 
it bears the name of Forkel on the cover it contains material for a history of Bach 
criticism from the beginning of the 19th Century until the present day, and 
incidentally suggests directions which future research may follow.”—Times 
Literary Supplement. 


FORTY DAYS IN 1914 


21s. net. 

















MACMILLAN’S LIST 


STEPHEN GRAHAM. 
Children of the Slaves. 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of ‘“ The Quest of the 
Face,’’ ‘‘ A Private in the Guards,” &c. 8vo. 12s. net. 
*,* A study of the progress of the American Negro since he 
obtained his freedom. 


Under the Turk 


Constantinople: 
A Record of Sir John Finch’s Embassy, 1674-1681. By 
G. F. ABBOTT, Author of “ Israel in Europe.” With 
Foreword by VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M. With Portraits, 
8vo. 18s. net. 
The Sunday Times :—‘ A very valuable and interesting study 
of a little- known period of Turkish history. = 


A History of the British Army. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. Vols. IX. and X.— 
1813-1815. With a separate volume of Maps and Plans 
illustrating the . Vols. 8vo. £4 4s. net. 


Piceadilly in Three Centuries. 
With some Account of Berkeley Square and The Haymarket. 
By ARTHUR IRWIN DASENT, author of “‘ The History 
of St. James’s Square,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo. 
18s. net. 

The Times :—“ An excellent piece of that anecdotic anti- 
quarianism which keeps one sitting in an armchair _— over 
just one more page long after one “ought to be in bed. . oO 
every Londoner it will be a book of great interest.’ 


Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 
Uniform Edition, 22 Vols, 7s. 6d. net per Vol. 
Pocket Edition, 23 Vols., printed on thin paper with gilt 
edges; limp leather 7s. 6d. net, blue cloth 6s. net per Vol. 
The Service Kipling, 26 Vols.; blue cloth 3s. net es each. 

NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 
ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 

The Captives, 
A Novel in Four Parts. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


FIFTH THOUSAND. 
In the Mountains. A Novel. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





in 











By HUGH WALPOLE 








of 














By Lieut.-Col. F. MAURICE. New and Revised edition. 
Maps. SIs, not. The Ila- Speaking» Peoples 
Northern Rhodesia. 
ALLENB Y’S By Rev. EDWIN W. SMITH, Honorary Chaplain to the 
Forces, and the late Captain ANDREW MURRAY DALE, 
FINAL TRIUMPH Fully Illustrated. 2 volumes. 8vo. 50s. net. 
The Daily News :—‘‘ Students of the manners and customs 
_ A sequel to “How Jerusalem was Won.” By | of native peoples will find one of the most important books of 
W. T. MASSEY. Illustrated. 21s. net. the season in ‘ The Ila-Speaking Peoples of Northern Rhodesia.’ 
“A great story well told.”—Times Literary Supplement ‘ . It is one of those monumental works which become the 
' ; source-books of anthropology.” 
r 
CHARTIST MOVEMENT Japan and the World Peace. 
By JULIUS WEST. With an Introduction by J. C, Balt oy ty ” Coomie Bee, eee me 
SQUIRE. Portrait. 16s. net. : so cca Hach 8 * 


“A young man’s book, witty sad pungent, w ith a memoir of its brilliant author 
from the pen of his friend, Mr. J. C. S« quire.”"— Times. 


WILD CREATURES 
of Garden and Hedgerow 


By FRANCES PITT. 12s. 6d. net. 


“The work of a naturalist with intimate gifts Full of fine insight and the 
Tight enthusiasm.”—T'imes Literary Supplement 


COLLECTED POEMS 


By WALTER DE LA MARE. 2 27s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE SANTAYANA 





With illustrations. 








vols. 











Little Essays drawn from the Writings of GEORGE 
SANTAYANA. Ed. by LOGAN PEARSALL SMIT H. 12s. 6d. net 
The PoreT LAUREATI says: ‘ I know of no other book in which there js so 
scp teaching of things that English people need to learn, nor where the teaching 
80 genial, scone ive and perspicuous, and so tree from ‘the flaws of fashionable 


Prejudice and false s¢ nPrrsor nt.’ 
See 


FRENCH REVOLUTION 


By Mrs. WEBSTER. 21s. net. 





3rd printing. 





a 


CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. Orange St. London W.C.2. 


=e. 











New Edition, revised and enlarged. 
The New Calendar of Great Men. 
Biographies of the 559 Worthies of all Ages and Nations 
in the Positivist Calendar of Auguste Comte. Edited by 


FREDERIC HARRISON, S. H. SWINNY, and F. S&S. 
MARVIN. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo, 
30s. net. 


A Quaker Singer’s Recollections. 


By DAVID BISPHAM. Illustrated. 8vo. 24s. net. 
The Times :-—‘ A well-filled book, and rich in excellent 
anecdote.”’ 
The Musical Opinion :—‘ A distinct addition to the musical 


history of our period.” 
The Spectator :—‘‘ An excellent volume of reminiscences.’’ 


The Creed and the New 
Testament. 


Being an Examination of Canon Glazebrook’s ‘“‘ The Letter 
and the Spirit.” By FREDERIC HENRY CHASE, D.D., 
___ Bishop of Ely. _Bv0. Sewed. 2s. 6d. net. 


The General Principle of Rela- 
tivity in its Philosophical and 


Historical Aspect. 
By H. WILDON CARR, D.Litt., Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of London. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD. 


As Publisher to THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD., Mr. Lee Warner will shortly publish the following new 
RICCARDI PRESS BOOK 


THE ROADMENDER By MICHAEL FAIRLESS 


Reprinted by arrangement with Messrs. Duckworth & Co. Edition limited to 1,000 numbered copies only for 

sale, printed in the Riccardi Fount on hand-made paper ; size 9§” x 64”. Michalet grey boards, cloth back 

gold lettering, silk headband and register, 25s. net. Whole natural grain parchment, gold lettering, {2 2s. 

net. Also 15 copies, of which 12 only are for sales PRINTED ON VELLUM, bound in limp Kelmscott 

vellum, gold lettering, silk ties, £18 18s. net (postage 10d.). (NOVEMBER. 
The Special Prospectus, with specimen page, will be sent post free to a’l inquirers. 


TRAVELS IN ARABIA DESERTA By CHARLES M. DOUGHTY 


A new edition (entirely unabridged), reset from new type with maps, plans and illustrations as in the original 
edition published in 1888 by the Cambridge University Press. With a new preface by the author and a fore- 
word by I’. E. Lawrence, Fellow of All Souls, Oxford. (Over 1,500 pages.) In 2 Volumes, £9 gs. net (postage 
1s. 6d.). [NOVEMBER 

*,* Copies of the above work, long since Out of Print, have recently been so difficult to procure that the price has veached {25, q 
testimonial to the encyclopaedic treatment of his subject by the Author, who now furnishes a new preface, to which Col. Lawrence, 
the prime mover in the campaigns of the Emir Feisal against the Turks, adds a foreword. To-day, as always, no true com- 
prehension of Arabian politics is possible without the essential historical, ethnographical and other knowledge to be obtained 
nowhere so clearly as in these volumes. 


The Special Prospectus, with specimen pages, will be sent post free on vequest as soon as complete, 


LE MORTE DARTHUR By SIR THOMAS MALORY, KNT. 
The Book of King Arthur and of his Noble Knights of the Round Table. Illustrated with 36 water colours 
by W. RussE.t Fuint, R.W.S., reproduced by Medici quality four-colour process. (Over 1,000 pages of letter- 
press and illustrations.) In 2 Volumes, Royal 8vo, cloth, fully gilt, design from a binding ex libris Anne de 
Bretagne. {2 2s. net (postage Is. 6d.). (NOVEMBER, 
The Riccardi Press 4to Edition of this book is now Out of Print, 


A GARDEN OF HERBS By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE 


A practical handbook on the making of an Old English Herb Garden modelled on those of the XIV.-XV1 
Centuries, together with numerous recipes from contemporary authorities and 14 illustrations in black and 
white. 220 pages demy 8vo, cloth boards, 12s. 6d. (postage 10d.). ; [NOW READY, 


THE MEDICI PRINTS 


*,* The fully illustrated complete prospectus of The Medici Prints, with particulars of Frames available, post free 1s. 6dy 
or orders may stipulate for delivery of this to be deferred until the revised Autumn edition shall be available, 


Printed Area 


NEW PRINTS, Gallery Ref. Inches. 
Flemish 41 J. van Eyck Portrait of a Man N.G. 222 10} by 7} November 
» 47. P. de Hooch The Card Players Buckingham 20} by 17} November 
» 48  G. Terborch The Letter Palace 21} by 18 November 
» 36 Hobbema The Avenue N.G. 830 18} by 25 November 
English 38 Romney M’me de Genlis Private Owner 19 by 14} November 
Italian 90 Mantegna M’na of the Rocks Uffizi, 1025 10? by 72 December 
» 99  Pesellino M’na, Child and Saints Dorchester Ho. 9} by 9 November 
Prints now or shortly available after recent failure in supply :— 
Italian 45 Lippo Lippi The Holy Family Uffizi, 1911 20 by 13? Ready 
» 30 A. di Predis Beatrice d’Este Ambrosiana 20} by 13} Ready 
Flemish 22 J. van Eyck Altarpiece of Charles V. Dresden 14 by 254 Ready 


The above [centre and both wings] price {1 15s. 
By post, add ts. 6d. 


Catalogues are available :—Medici Prints, see above. Masters (miniature) in Colour Series, over 400 subjects, 
post free. ‘The Medici Christmas Cards and Calendars, gratis. The Medici Postcards in Colour, gratis, 
Publications by the Modern Art Society (England), Ltd., copiously illustrated, post free. 


THE MEDICI CHRISTMAS CARDS AND CALENDARS 1920-21 


are now ready for the Foreign Mails. Now, as heretofore, these Cards and Calendars are engraved, printed 
and manufactured entirely in England. By special arrangement there are this year included many subjects 
after MILLICENT SOWERBY, one of the most delightful painters of Children now working. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LIMITED 
By Appointment Art Publishers to H.M. the King 


LONDON: 7 Grarron STREET, W.1; 63 Boip Srreet, LIVERPOOL. US.A.: 755 BoyLsTON STREET, 
Boston. 


* Complete with reverse panels of wings, 405. 
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